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ONE OF THE STRAWS 


Indicating the sustained and growing favor with which 
a popular text-book is regarded is the recent adoption of 
Maury’s PuHysicAL GEOGRAPHY for use in the schools 
of Cuicaco and Sr. Louis. It is carefully kept in touch 
with recent scientific investigations ; has beautiful new 
charts; and the text is unequaled for its attractive and 
teachable way of presenting the subject. 

Similarly, it is not strange that the popular school 
course of two books by the same author, the Elementary 
and the Manual of Geography, commends itself more 
and more, keeps its old friends and wins fresh introduc- 
tions in important towns. No geographies so thoroughly 
imbued with the life of to-day. 

For further information concerning these and many 


other standard text-books, and for our Descriptive Cata- 
logue address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 
NEW ENGLAND DEPT., 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


“Cur Teacher dunt believe in Physical Culture. He calis it a fad.” 


CLASS GOING FROM ONE ROOM TO ANOTHER 


’ 


* Our Teacher uses Hans Rasmussen's Physical Culture 


THE SAME CLASS AFTER A MONTH'S DRILL, 


Our New Book now ready,—Hans Rasmussen’s Physical Culture for Public 
Schools Any teacher, by the use of this book, can successfully give lessons in Calisthenics, 
Marching, Ward, Dumbtells and Indian club exercises. The Commands are illustrated by 130 
half-tones. The work of each grade is separate. A teacher can see that the pupil properly 
executes the command, by referting to the picture, Physical culture is not only attracting the 
attention of Educators, but is be ng very genera ly introduced. Why? Because it pleases pupils 
and parents. It perfects the order of the school room; it gives grace and vigor to the children; it 
increases the energy of the student, and is restful. Every one of your teachers should have a copy 
on the desk. Seot by mail, $1.25. Address 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave., ° ° é CHICACO, ILL. 


Pror WESTCOTT, oF PRINCFTON, savs: ' The vlan commends itself to me strongly, specially the fea 
ture of a small pumnber of words, and these ¢ zsar’s.”’ 


LN WOOD, AMHERST: Were I to take beginners in Latin, I should certainly give the 
Ok a trial.’ 


Pror. J. E GOODRI ‘HAH, UNtversity or VERMONT: “T like both the plan and a'rangement.” 

ProrF. FRANK W NICHO!SON. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY: ‘I am greatly pleased with the simplicity 
and clearvess of arranvement.” 

Pror. FRANK H POTTER, Orvawa Univensity: “If IT can judge, ef the whole book from what I 
have seen, the transtion to Caesar will present none of the usual difficulties 


It is not too late for you to introduce this book this term, and ee your next 
class a a preparation for Caesar, and in less time than with any book you have 
ever used, 

Correspondence regarding this buok is solicited and will receive prompt attention. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Piblishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 8583 Sixth Ave., N. W. cor. 48th St., N. Y. 


FRENCH SCHOOLS 


and other foreign | furnished with all text-books, station- 


ery, printing, and completely 
SUPPLIED 


at special rates. Terms on application. 
Catalogue. | Save time and trouble by keeping one account 


schools of the CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


: \ This work has proven a remarkably successful school text-book on English History. 
A flistory of England | among other important places, just been adopted under the recent state text-book law for all the 
BY 
given to matters of social life and progress at different periods. 


A. P. STONE. } 


THOMPRON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


It has, 


A special feature of the book is the attention 


A sample copy will be sent for 50 CENTS. 


23 Hawle St... BOSTON. 
106 Wabas Ave., CHICAGO. 


stamp, even when the purest leaf gold is used. 


perfected and ready for the wood. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 


THE COST OF A LEAD PENCIL. 


HE COST of a first-class lead pencil does not lie in the wood, although no expense should be spared in securing smooth, 
straight-gained Florida Cedar. Neither does it lie in the burnished and finishing of the wood, nor in the beautiful gold 


The cost of a first class pencil lies in the time and labor spent upon the so-called “lead.” This lead should be of the finest 
graphite, and the clay which binds the particles of graphite and determines the degree of hardness should also be of the finest 
quality. In the first cost these “leads” materials are not expensive, but in order that the leads may be of perfect smoothness 
and fineness and free from grit, the graphite is most carefully floated through water time and again and then filtered and mixed 
with the clay, which has also been subjected to thorough and careful treatment. 

The proportion of clay determines the degree of hardness, and therefore that the leads may be uniform in hardness as well 
as toughness long continued grinding and mixing are necessary, as well as other painstaking operations, before the leads are 


This will explain the difference between a Dixon’s “ AMERICAN GRAPHITE” and a pencil that “looks just as good.” 


CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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L. ROBBINS 


CO., 
(Successors to Science Dept. Natl. 
Schl F. Co., established 1871,) 


179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago 


Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 
and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 
Valvelese Air Pumps. 
, Improved Static Etectr’l 
A machines, 
Dynamos, 
wention | Soler and Klect'l Projection Microscopes, 
this Riect’l Test Instruments. ete. 
paper. | (> Catalogues and Special Net Prices free. 


ALFRED 


READY EARLY IN SEPT.: 


Chalk Marks 
ror me Blackboard. 


Drawn by D R. AUGSBURG. 


A series of nearly 300 drawings, on cards, designed 
in the most simple mauner. 


May be used for object lesson numbers, language 
and busy work, or as drawing cards. 


Price, 20 cents. 
‘NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Worth Remembering. 


have seen 
the different ‘graphs,’ 
‘styles ’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeographs, Cyclo- 
styles, are too expen- = 
sive and require con- 
tinual outlay; Hecto 
graph washing, etc, . 
isa nuisance. There is an appa atus, reasonable in 
price, reliable, and considered THE BEST, called 

‘THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has been 
highly recommended. but where are the manufac 
turers? A. N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 


The E D. is manufactured by C BENSINGER 
& CO., NEW YORK 515 Dey St (1 door from Chureh) 
1t is excel ent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. It 
pays to send for particulars. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


208 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 

Nervous diseases in all theirforms The only Para 

lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 

free Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 


$750 a Year and All Expenses. 


We want a few more General Agents totrave! and 
— agents on our new publications Full partic 
ulars givenon application. Lf you apply please send 
references and state business experience, age, and 
secd photograph. If vou cannot travel, write us for 
terms to local canvassers. Address 


STANTON PUB, CO., 613 N. Broad St., Phila,, Pa. 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machinery, 
Lathes for woed and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Tratwning 
Schools. Specia) 
prices to Educational Institutions, 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES CO, 

949 RUBY STREET. ROCKFORD, TLL. 


A First Mortgage 


Is the safest, best, and most 
satisfactory investment. 
Write for particulara 
Cc. W. BUTLER, 
References : Defiance, Ohio. 
J.J. Burns, ex-State Com. Public Schools, Canton. O 
Samuel Findley, Ed Uhio Ed Monthly, Akron, O. 
First National Bank, Defiance, UO. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern university. immediately, a teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. A member of the 
Congregational church preferred. Saiary, $300 and 
home. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Romerset St. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


A lady, Normal graduate, to teach Primary and 
Lower Grammar studies, in a Southern university. 
Salary, $400 and home. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. &. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT, 


For a well established coilege in the Wes 
particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
n 


8 Romerset St., Bosto: 


WANTED, 


In a private school, in a large western city, “ a lady 
of foreign birth, with pure accent, in both French 
and German, and experienced and thorough as a 
teacher ; also with high qualifications as teacher 
and performer in instrumepta!, and possibly vocal 
music.” Salary good, and position very desirable. 
Apply at once to HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Science Teachers: 


As our World’s Fair Exhibits indicate, we 
have unequaled facilities for equipping Physical, 
Electrical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering 
Laboratories with Apparatus of the highest grade. 
Interested parties will confer a favor by writing us 
immediately as to their wants, for we may have 
suggestions of value to offer and will gladly mail 
Abridged Catalogue 219 to any address if this ad. 
is mentioned. 


QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments. 


Bell's Blackboard Surfaces the Best in the World! @ 
UID SLATE New and Old Surfaces over Plaster, Wood 
solid Slate, etc., strictly after the AM. TABLET CO.’S process. SLATED PAPER 
applied to broken walls during school hours. Correspondence solicited. 
Address J. Ee. BELL. 24 Portiand St , Boston; Mass. 


MINERALS Ho. 


IN 
SCHOOL ft HOME 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing science. 


Increase your collection. Materials, Apparatus, Note book, Experiments Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. ; Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINOR H. PADDOCK, 238 Crescent Ave., JEBSEY CITY, N. J. 


CONTRACTS taken to LI 


Own your minera/s 


This is what You have been 
looking for ! 


INSTRUCT YOUR PUBLIC PROPERTY BUYER TO INVESTICATE THIS, 
AND CALL HIS ATTENTION TO THIS ‘‘ AD.” 


Send 


FOR 
Circulars Wherever 
there 
are schools 
Prices. and scholars. 


This invention gives the school a Desk and Chair which can be adjusted to 
the size of any pupil in three minutes. 


B 
entlemen:—At your reques ave examined the Chandler Adjustable Chair and De 
terest and care. The proper seating of the great school population is of the utmost wnt aay Fogg bl 
pleasure to state that your D-sk and Chair, in my opiuion, meet the requirements of proper seating as 
nearly as riey: Ih vethusfarseen. The Deck is accurately adjustable tu the sitting Height of the child. 
The slope of the Desk’s top Is comfortable and accurate. The foot rests, attache? to the desk, provide for 
olfference in the length of leg. The Chair is accurately adjusted to the lower leg; that. is, from the bena 
of the knee to the sole of the foot The curve of the back of the chair is 80 arranged that the small of the 
back receives proper suppers ~The top of the back of the chair has its convexity (which 1s but slight) for 
waro, thus tending to throw the shoulders backward, rather than forward. The inclination of the seat of 
the chair is suffictently slight to prevent any lateral displacement of the hips, if ‘hat position is assumed 
om at elther end of the desk, are pre‘erable to a 
ral leg. e Chandler ustable Chair an 3k Co. deserve gr 

CHAS. L. SCUDDER, M.D. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


7 TEMPLE PLAOE, | Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Rooms 43 & 44, 
59 Fifth Av., N. W City, 
Wma. BEVERLEY Hartson, N. Y., N. J., and Conn. States Agency, 


Truly yours, 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
a THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH ILLOTT S 03, 204, 604 351, 
STEEL ) PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


UPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS, WE HAVE CALLS 


West, for Training and Critic Teachers 
ATTENTION! both Grammar and Primary. Desirable 
We want a local agent in every city and town in 


itions with good 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal time to 


The Kind of 


, medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


SARS LLA 
can have 


no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
THE SIMPLEX PRINTER. 


A New Invention for Duplicating Copies 
of Writings or Drawings. 


— 


Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 
Endorsed by over 50,000 users. 


From an original on ordinary paper with any 
pen 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of any 
type-written manuscript produced in 15 minutes. 
Send for circulars and samples. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
5 0c. FOR 4 MONTHS 


Established (875. 


For The best all-round educational 
journal published is the JouRNAL 
oF EDUCATION, issued weekly, 16 
Fi our pages, at $2.50 per year. It is ably 


edited by A. E. WINSHIP, assisted 
by some of the most prominent 
Months educators inthe country. While the 
Science and Ar: of Teaching are by 
no means neglected, the practical schoolroom 
Methods and Devices, particularly for the more 
advanced grades, form a prominent feature of this 
journal. Ten four-page Supplements devoted 
entirely to Examination Questions and Answers 
are included in a year’s subscription. No Super- 
intendent, Principal, or Teacher can afford to be 
without the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Terms : One year, $2.50; five months, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER. For 50 cents we 
will send send you the JOURNAL from September, 
1893, to January, 1894. Or for $2.50, received 
before Sept. 1st, we will send the JOURNAL to 
January 1, 1895, provided you mention this offer. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SoMERSET St., Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washingion St., Boston, Mass., 
MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on applicatior. 


NE NEW 
vearly subscription to the 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FoUNTAIN PENS 


in the market. 


One’s own subscri does 
sound op } Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


of Education and American Teacher. . 
terfere with your professional work = ee teat. to be filled in the autumn. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. Address 

Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT Manager 

A HIRAM O 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. co., N. E. Education, 
3% Somerset St., Boston. 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
AND J. W. 
SCHOOL SOHERMERHORN & 
th 8t., 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK. 


Ween WHITING TO ADVERTISEBS 
please mention this Journal, 


Vol. XXXVIIIL—No. 11. 
| 
: 


ly 


Journal Education. 


Vol. XX XVIII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 21, 1893. 


Number 11. 


Journal of Hducation.) 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. 3 : : : $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year, 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, -.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciub of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset - + + Boston, Mass. | 


» $1.00 a year. 
- 83.00 * 


(Written for the Journal. 
THE OLD HOUSE. 


BY L, EUGENIE ELDRIDGE, 


In far-away Colonial days, 

This ancient roof-tree well was reared, 
What wonder if its frame decaye, 

Or with T.moe’s scroll its walls are seared! 
A hondred years, yea, more have passed 

Since summer’s sbine and winters gale, 
With fiery heat and fury blast 

Its timbers stout and strong assail. 


A hundred years! Its moss grown walls 
Speak volomes to the waiting ear; 

A bundred years since these wide halls 
First echoed life and heartsome cheer. 

A flood of thoughts rush o’er my heart, 
Or near or distant floate the scene ; 

Of throbbing life and love a part 
The vanished echoes once have been. 


And now the tottering walls lay low, 
The ancient landmark fades away; 
And years will come, and years will go, 
And softly weave the robe decay. 

And in the warp its memories die, 
And in the woof will pass its youth ; 

Thus low must all things some day lie, 
Thus to decay turn all bat truth. 


GOLDEN ROD. 


There are roses rich and florets rare, 
Trained into beauty by tender care; 

There are tender plants that seem to grow 
Beneath the emile they’ve learned to know; 
Bat think vot our flower is left alone, 

For the care of an unseen hand is shown, 
The gentle bat unseen hand of God 
Spriukles with beauty the golden rod. 


When the blu:hing rose is seen no more 
In the place that it adorned before ; 
When the delicate lily, tail and fair, 
Recedes from the chill of the evening’s air, 
The golden rod appears in view, 
Brave and hardy, yet tender and true; 
Like a whisper of hope—a promise of God— 
Is the welcome, beautifal golden rod. 
. Selected. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Emerson: Every child of the Saxon race is educated 
to wish to be first. 


A. B. Potann, New Jersey: A Teachers’ Institute 
should not contain, at most, more than 100 or 150 teachers. 


Supr. W. H. Morean, Cincinnati: The young lady 
who enters the senior class in the high school and the 
“little tot” that comes into the baby-room of our district 
schools are alike infantile in their particular field. The 
urchin in linen waists and knee breeches is no more a 
novice in his place than the young man newly clad in 
military uniform is in his. 

Governor Fiowek, New York: Essential as the ex- 
istence of a well-equipped and well-trained citizen militia 
is to a state, it is even more essential that the causes of 
social disorder—ignorance and viceshould be prevented 
by the thorough diffasion of learning and religion among 
the people. This is the broad field in which our teachers 
have to work. It is a glorious mission—full of great op- 
portunities, but attended also with vast responsibilities. 
The workers in it cannot fail, however, if the keynote of 
their influence and instruction is the promotion of patri- 
otic citizenship and the highest welfare of society. 


JOE’S COLT. 


BY NATHANIEL 8. FRENCH, 
High School, Roxbury, Mass. 


‘“‘ That air’s Joe’s colt. She’s what he calls a gener- 
wine eddicated hoss, an’ I s’pose he orter know. He’s 
been to normal school a couple of terms expectin’ to git a 
chance to keep our deestrict school. School-keepin’s the 
best job there is round here. 

* Joe, he’s gut a lot of books all full of writin’,—notes, 
he calls ’em,—tellin’ all about how to eddicate the risin’ 
generation; an’, seein’ thet he didn’t git no school to 
keep, he’s jest laid himself out to fetch up thet colt in the 
way she'd orter go accordin’ to them notes. 

‘“‘ Now, thet colt’s a nateral born trotter, an’ so was all 
her pedigree way back. Her mother allos took the prize 
for trottin’ at the county fair, an’ I shouldn’t never a 
thought of her takin’ a prize fer nothin’ besides trottin. 
She want built fer nothin’ else, an’ the colt was jest like 
her, an’ I’d hev made a trotter of her, same as I did of 
the old mare, ef it hedn’t been fer them note books. Ye 
see, Joe found it writ down there, thet it want right to 
eddicate fer any one pertickerlar thing. ‘Ye must keep 
all the faculties a goin’ together an’ develop ’em all har- 
monious like—make a all-round anermal of her, an’ send 
the whole colt to school,’ sez Joe. 

‘‘ Well, the colt started out handsome—jest like the old 
mare—beat any colt thet wos ever raised in the county, 
but Joe said ’twouldn’t never do to eddicate jest thet one 
power. A anermal mustn’t be one sided ; she must larn 
to lope an’ pace an’ canter an’ go in the saddle an’ haul 
an’ plow an’ do everythin a hoss’s nater pints out. 

“ Joe hed what he called a inductive method of makin’ 
a saddle hoss out of thet colt. Faust, he tied a saddle on 
the top rail of the yard fence an’ led the colt round an’ 
round it five or six times a day fer two weeks, then he 
gut into the saddle himself an’ hed me lead the colt round 
him an’ the saddle, a settin’ on the rail fer onother week. 
After thet Joe said she was ready to mount, an’ he thought 
maybe I'd better try it fust, but not bein’ acquainted with 
the inductive method, I decided to give way an’ let him 
hev the fust chance an’ git the glory fer himself. Well, 
he tried it, an’ in less ’n no time Joe was a layin’ on the 
grass a groanin’ an’ the colt a lookin’ at him to see ef he 
wanted to try it agin. 

** Joe didn’t seem to feel like mountin’ right away an’ 
so I led the colt down into the paster, where nobody 
couldn’t see us, an’ though I haint gut no larnin’, when 
she and me come back I was in the saddle an’ the colt 
aint objected to bein’ rid from thet day to this. Joe was 
mighty pleased to see me ridin’ an’ laid it all to the in- 
ductive fence rail, an’ I aint never said nothin’ to show 
*twant thet done the business. 

“Then Joe commenced right off to look round fer 
some more powers to draw out, an’ the next thing he lit 
on was jumpin’. ‘It’s a colt’s nater to jump, an’ thet 
power must be cultivated to make her harmonious,’ sez he. 
Well, she gut to be a master hand to jump, an’ ’twant a 
month before we hed to keep her tied all the time, she’d 
jump the paster fences so. 

*‘ But Joe, he kept right on a studyin’ up his notes an’ 
a tryin’ to draw out more powers. When he was a culti- 
vatin’ her taste fer haulin’ a plow she took to kickin’ like 
all posessed. I asked him why he didn’t work a while on 
drawin’ thet power out. ‘ It’s a colt’s nater to kick,’ sez 
I, ‘an’ why not draw out her kickin’ faculties a spell to 
make her more harmonious?’ Joe aint never answered 
me thet question yit. 

“Well, last fall, when fair time come, Joe said he 
wanted to prove thet a harmonious developed hoss could 
beat at everythin’, so he entered her fer the trottin’ race 
an’ the hurdle race an’ the pullin’ race, expectin’ to git 
the fast prize in all on ’em. She tried ’em, but which 
one of the three she gut beat at the wust ’twould be hard 
to tell. She want nowhere, an’ Joe come home clean 
broke up an’ disappointed. I pitied him an’ didn’t say 


much except to hint thet maybe he hedn’t gut at the right 
notes to read. But he said thet heda’t nothin’ to do with 
the case. The trouble was thet he hedn’t gut all the colt’s 
powers drawed out. She want completely rounded an’ 
eqaally developed in all directions. 

Ever since he’s been a studyin’ them notes an’ a findin’ 
new faculties, an’ next fall he looks to go off with all the 
prizes, an’ maybe he will, but the hoss wont bring so 
much money by three hundred dollars as she’d a fetched 
two year ago.” 


AMERICAN GENIUS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY MARY E. BURT, CHICAGO. 


The hour approaches when the genius of the American 
people shall be conserved instead of being scattered— 
the genius of teachers and children in the public schools, 
The teacher shall rejoice in the consciousness of a right 
activity, instead of being tethered by unpedagogical re- 
quirements. The child shall rejoice in his inherent right 
to himself, his right to grow. Through self-activity have 
the nations developed from barbarism to enlightment. 
The struggle with material is the way to everlasting life. 
“Tt is the activity and not the result of activity which 
the child values,” says Froebel. “The boy wants to try 
his strength in everything so that his body may grow 
strong, that his powers may increase, and that he may 
know its measure.”  “ Plastic material is temperate ; 
it is free from the insolence of self-assurance.’ Repre- 
sentation through plastic material, the externalization of 
the child’s best self is already universally recognized as 
the child’s right in the measuring of his power. 

The hour is here when a multitude of teachers are at 
liberty to choose, aud their choice for the child is develop- 
ment through his own self-activity. In the exhibit in the 
educational department of the Press Club Fair, there 
were hundreds of ingenious devices in plastic material, 
—clay, wax, putty, and paper-pulp, all modeled by school 
children. And in colored paper there was nearly every 
conceivable form cut and pasted. There was an almost 
endless variety in pencil, charcoal, crayon, water-color, 
sepia, India-ink, inks of all colors; there was every 
stitch and material in sewing, and great varieties in 
leather and wood. 

What do I miss in this magnificent display in plastic 
material, colored paper, wood and clcth? I miss the 
touch of consummate genius which Josephine Locke, in 
Chicago, has secured from the children of that unpeda- 
gogical city. I miss the wonderful freehand, broad- 
lined, spirited work of those thousands of children who 
flocked to the Board Rooms to examine the local exhibits 
and compare work—work worthy of a youthful Michael 
Angelo. Nowhere, except in Florence, among the origi- 
ginal sketches of Michael Angelo and Raphael, have I 
seen such indications of tremendous power and suggest- 
iveness. Miss Locke has proved that almost every child, 
yes, and almost every teacher, is a genius at heart when 
at liberty to move unimpeded. It is freedom that is 
wanted. It is the philosophy of living out one’s own 
nature and coming into a knowledge of one’s own power. 

I have been looking for evidences of a higher literary 
culture in the New York schools. There is an advantage 
here in the way of freedom of choice. Each principal 
can select the book she prefers. I have not yet found 
any public school where the children are so closely con- 
nected with the literary life of the country as in Chicago 
schools. Ten years ago there was hardly such a thing 
known in the grammar and primary grades of Chicago as 
an entire piece of standard literature, a part of the 
regular course of study. Today, there is not any grade, 
except the lowest, in which there is not one book by a 
standard writer. I have not yet in New York happened 
to find any public school where the quality of the reading 
is so good; but in the private schools the variety is exd- 
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less. I have witnessed two pleasant experiments in pre- 
senting literature to young pupils in a private school, and 
in each instance the reader expressed surprise at the re- 
sults. Professor Hayes of Harvard read a play from 
Shakespeare to three hundred boys, and the little fellows, 
the youngest of the school, were so amused at the wit of 
the play that they chuckled quietly in an endeavor to be- 
have well. It upset the gravity of the Professor, who 
said it was the first time he had ever read to so young an 
audience, and it was the first time he had lost his self-con- 
trolin reading. The appreciation was out of proportion to 
the size cf the listeners. In the other case, Mrs. Rath 
McEnery Stuart read one of her fine dialect stories, and 
quite lost her composure when she saw the younger boys 
making convul-ive efforts to appear composed. 

While as y+t I have found the literary (or literature) 
standard in the Chicago publie schools to be in advance 
of that of the New York public schools, I know that 
both cities bave private schools which demonstrate the 
fact that the public school teacher needs greater liberty 
in the selection of books, or a greater number of standard 
works within whose limit she may choose. I went into a 
New York school the other day, and from the first read- 
ing book handed me I read this sentence :—‘‘ The pup 
bit the cow on the lip.’ 

Good literature, like clay and German wax, is a very 
plastic material in the hands of a teacher of pedagogical 
instincts. She can adapt simple sentences from almost 
any standard writing to the use of the child. Here 
are a few sentences from “ The Vision of Sir Launfal, 
almost as simple as the one quoted, and more psycholog- 
ical in value, since they picture pleasanter things to the 
mind :—* The little bird sits at his door in the sun.” 
* He sings tothe wide world.” ‘She sings to her nest.” 
Here are others from prose writers :—‘ The song bird 
builds low.” ‘ Bob White says‘ more wheat! more 
wheat!’” ‘He whistles at his work.” “The cow 
loves the apple.” “The apple is full of sugar.” ‘ The 
jay steals robin’s eggs; the robin cries ‘ Thief ! Thief!’ ” 
These sentences have scientific weight, and a literary 
ring. Good writers are prolific in the production of 
pretty, monosyllabic little lessons for the first-year pupils. 
It needs only the artist to seize them. 

Primary rooms are apt to be barren of books from 
which teachers may cull verses or sentences sufficiently 
simple for blackboard work in sentence-building, sentences 
entirely rhythmic acd literary in quality as well as pithy 
in the stories they tell, I predict the time when there 
shall not be a sentence read in the schoolroom which does 
not directly relate the child to the literary life of the 
nation ; not a sentence which is not of scientific value or 
else fraught with some noble sentiment which conveys an 
impression of the beautiful,—a time when the test of a 
school-book shall be what it is worth and not what it 
costs,—a time when the child shall not be left with 

“ Weak eyes to grow sand-blind, 
Content with darkness and vacuity.”’ 

I predict the time not far distant when no one will dis- 
pute for a moment the right of the human being to work 
out to the highest his personal genius through his own 
self-activity,—a time when no one will begrudge any 
human soul its right to grow,—a time when the nation 
shall promote and conserve its genius, the genius of the 
masses, the genius of the laboring people.—From the 
Critic. 


WORLD'S FAIR EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


BY MRS. JENNIE M. BRYAN, MADISONVILLE, O. 


If the teachers of the country were not lacking in true 
professional spirit would the southwest gallery of the 
Liberal Arts Building be so neglected? Would a sar- 
geon studiously avoid a display of instruments and ap- 
pliances pertaining to his profession ? 

There are schools and there are schools. The Boston 
schools and those of the back districts are not the peda- 
gogical antipodes. It is a fact to be welcomed with glad 
acclamation that Eoglish is becoming a recognized brench 
of study, and is receiving as critical attention as has been 
bestowed for years upon Greek ard Latin. 

The most pleasing, the most utilitarian product of an 
edacational course is the ability to use the mother tongue 
well. This is alike necessary to the succeasfal basiness 


map, and to the society belle. A few of the best schools 
of the country, notably those of Boston, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Denver, and Indianapolis have recognized the 
imperative need of a greater facility in the use of both 
spoken and written Engli-h, and also have been convinced 
of the really practical benefits to be derived from a better 
acquaintance with English literature. 

To this end they have formulated courses of stady 
making language the foundation, the keystone, the orna- 
mentation of the educational structure. This has been 
made possible in the lower grades, by the unification of 
subjects. The child, in his earliest school days, is given 
a leaf, a flower, or an insect. He is led to examine it, 
talk about it, count its parts, write little sentences about 
it, and draw it. It furnishes material for reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, and drawing. Having some- 
thing to talk about in which he is interested, under the 
teacher’s wise guidance, he talks about it freely and 
natarally. When he takes his pencil in hand it does the 
talking with scarcely more effort or less accuracy. This 
develops, a little later, into a broader course of nature 
study and literature. In the third, fourth, and fifth 
years the pupils examine plants, insects, and stones with 
a view to a more scientific knowledge ; they record their 
observations and enliven and beautify their papers by 
means of well executed drawings of the object and its parts. 

In their earliest school years, and on up, the senseless 
practice of learning to repeat memory gems has given 
place to the study of memory gems. 

In explanation of this statement let me call attention 
to two exhibits. Here is a set of fifteen or twenty papers 
on which are written, with labored nicety and much red 
line elaboration, several memory gems. One copy of 
“The 50ch Birthday of Agassiz” differs from the other 
fifteen or twenty in no particular except in the name ap- 
pended. But here is another set which presents a pleas- 
ing variety. There is a paraphrase of the poem by one 
pupil, a reproduction of it by another; an interesting 
sketch of the life of the naturalist by a third, and a no 
less simply child:ike one of Longfellow by a fourth. 
But the best feature of it all is the evidence that some 
pupils have gotten very near to the heart of the dear old 
nurse Nature, and have given expression to the keen 
sense of delight awakened by the poem in attempts at 
original illustration. One biographical sketch shows the 
Swiss home in the beautiful Pays de Vaud, another 
Nature’s story-book is strewn over with eidelweiss, and en- 
titled ““ Rhymes of the Universe.”” How delightful such 
study! It is not difficult to say which pupils will remem- 
ber that poem, even to their fiftieth birthday. 


The work shown by a great majority of the schools 
proves beyond a doubt, that drawing is not merely a 
pretty accomplishment, but something as useful and neces- 
sary, almost, as writing. From the child of six, begin- 
ning with two and two are four, on up to the high school 
pupil, every subject studied is illustrated if it will by any 
postibility admit of pictorial treatment. 

The entire absence of abstract arithmetic work in the 
first, second, and third years was a noticeable feature of 
a number of the best schools. There was no puzzling of 
the infantile mind with the abstraction 17—3 = what? 
—but it was, I have 17 marbles and lose 3, how many 
have I left? And there along with the statement was 
the picture of 17 marbles owned, 3 marbles lost, and 
14 marbles remaining. In the fourth year, and to some 
extent in the third, the transition was made to abstract 
work, but whenever concrete was done, the solution of 
the problem was accompanied by a neatly executed pic- 
ture demonstration. 

A school, nameless, presented a set of papers in U. S. 
history, giving answers to such questions as, ‘* Who dis- 
covered America?” ‘“ Where was De Sota buried?” 
* When was Ohio admitted into the Union?” Simply a 
set of examination papers, cold, dull, and dispiriting, 
benefiting more the maker of paper than anyone else. 
In gratifying contrast to this. was found a set of papers 
selected from the year’s work of one of the Chicago 
schools. Biographies of eminent men were embellished 
with portraits of the subjects and pictures of their 
homes; descriptions of battles were accompanied by 
well executed maps sbowing the positions of the contend- 
ing armies , the recital of facts was made interesting by 
the charm of interwoven bits of story and song; and 
pervading every paper was the suggestion that the pride 


and delight felt by the pupils in doing this work would 
grow, in time, into a pride and delight in exercising the 
rights of American citizenship. 

The schools of Denver, Colorado, presented the most 
unique feature of the whole exhibit, namely a stenographic 
report of everything said and done by both teachers and 
pupils for one day, throughout all the grades of one, pre- 
sumably the best of her schools. It proved interesting 
reading, but showed nothing remarkable as to matter or 
method. It did show, however, the ability of the teachers 
to control most admirably for one day at least, both 
tempers and tongues, and that too, under most exasperat- 
ing conditions, as witness the following: A boy, of 
course, was called upon to parse the verb in the sentence, 
“Shepherd lead on” Parsing: ‘ Lead is a verb, trans , 
because it expresses action done to an object. passive, in- 
dicative, present tense, progressive form.” An ap,recia 
tive reader of the report had written in the margin 
“A gem.” 

The most beautifal exhibit eame from Sidney N.S. 
Wales. The writing looked like copy plate, but not the 
copy plate to which we are accustomed in which hair 
lines and shading mingle with a Rembrant effect. It 
was either a vertical or back hand, the system beginning 
with the primary, and being maintaiaed to the last grade. 

The first year writing showed vertical letters, very 
large, the writing spaces being about the width of the 
spaces between the lines of ordinary foolscap. This 
seemed to meet the requirements of the child, for there 
was a boldness and freedom about this first year’s writing 
that was truly refreshing after looking at the diminutive, 
cramped letters shown by other primary schools. The 
second year the spacing was diminished, and so on, until 
about the fourth year it conformed to the ordivary 
standard. The advantages claimed for this system are 
the ease with which it is learned, its beauty and legibility, 
its great rapidity, and its perfect adaptability to business 
requirements. 

The Indian schools of Haskell Institute, Kansas, and 
Soboba, Cal., were the most surprising in their results. 
The writing resembled very closely that of the S.dney 
schools, being almost as beautiful. The illustrations were 
admirably executed, and the language had a genuinely 
original flavor. The work done by pupils after seven, 
fifteen or twenty months was in advance of that presented 
by any other school examined, and forced from my com- 
panion the question, “ What do you think now of the 
doctrine of heredity ?” The age of pupils entering these 
schools is much in advance of the ordinary age limit, but 
is a period of five or six years added to a child’s age to 
offset several generations of intellectual culture ? 


The exhibit of the intermediate schools of Indianapolis 
was disappointing in that it presented sets of examina- 
tion papers. The primary work was fine, showing the 
development of the plan of unification of subjects. The 
high school was excellent, particularly in the line of liter 
ature. The curriculum of the Iodianapolis schools pro- 
vides for a systematic study of the English language and 
its literature throughout the entire course. In the high 
school, Latin, Greek, French, and German are elective 
studies, but English is compulsory. As a result the 
pupils express themselves with an ease, gracefulness, and 
power that would compel Bostonians to own them cousins 
germane. 

The craze for illustrated work reached its climax in 
the musical exhibit of one of the primary schools of New 
Jersey. The music portfolio was made of large sheets of 
manilla paper, on each of which was written the words 
and air of a juvenile song. The music of “ Twinble, 
twinkle, little star’ was indicated by a star on the ap- 
propriate line or space, instead of anote. For * Dickery, 
dickery dock,” a “cute” little mouse balanced himself 
on a line or rested on space as the requirements deman- 
ded. So on through * Jack and Jill,” “ Bosy Beer,” and 
“* Here we sail,” the symbol used was a bucket, a bee, or 
a boat. 

It was a matter of surprise that so many schools showed 
work that to a casual observer looked beautiful and fair, 
but which upon examination failed to be either helpful or 
inspiring. The exhibit would be voluminous, handsomely 
bound, and placed to advantage. The writing would 
rank among the best shown, but the subject matter would 
be merely answers to lists of examination questions, the 
chief aim being to have each pupil represented in each 
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branch. This ie, of course, very gratifying to Johnny’s 
mamma or Katy’s papa, who may wish to see their dear 
children’s papers at the great Fair, but to the teacher 
searching for ideas and methods it proved unfruitfal soil. 

The deepest impression that remains is that those 
schools which have accepted the revelation that the soul 
of the child who comes to them is the soul of a man or 
woman, perfect in all its parts, yet waiting the kind, the 
wise, the gentle guidance of the teacher to develop the 
highest qualities of intellect and heart ; and those schools 
which have made nature and literature the great media 
through which this is to be accomplished, are coming into 
the bright light of the educational noonday. 


“CROSS”—A WORD STUDY. 


BY A. WINSAHIP. 


The great dictionaries are a library in themselves, 
and furnish an exhaustless source of information. A 
study of a single word like cross in the famous Century 
Dictionary shows the resources and variety of informa- 
tion that a familiar word may furnish. There are fifteen 
and a half columns devoted to this word and its combina- 
tions. There are twenty-four pictorial illustrations. All 
in all there are 257 different words made oat of cross 
which have to be defined. In the great Oxford Diction- 
ary, of which the second volume has just been issued, 
there are eleven pages given to this word, or twice as 
much as inthe “ Cevtury.”” Inthe ‘*Centary ” the study 
is highly fascinating. There are fourteen radically dif- 
ferent sets of definitions to the word itself. The funda- 
mental idea is, of course, the cross, the crux for crucify- 
ing, but it has come to have a variety of meaning as a mon- 
ument, a crucifix, the atonement, the Christian religion 
itself, any suffering for Christ’s sake, anything that 
thwarts or vexes, a mixing of breeds in animal breeding, 
a term used in changing plants, a joint in a pipe, the acci- 
dental contact of two electric wires, a sportsman phrase 
for a contest dishonestly decided. Then cross becomes 
an adjective, with several meanings, as, falling athwart, 
passing from one of two positions, perverse, ete., to the 
other, being opposed, being peevish or fretful, ill-tempered, 
thoroughly contrary, in the breeder’s vocabulary. Then 
it becomes an adverb, meaning transversly or adversely. 
Then it becomes a verb, with all kinds of significance, 
from the running of a line to cross a thing, to cancel by 
crossing, to cross one’s self in devotion, passing from tide 
to side of a man, to go over a body of water, to obstruct, 
to cause to interfere, to cross plants, to hoist from the 
deck to its place on the mast any of the lighter yards. 
Then there is the preposition, in riding cross-country or 
walking cross-lots. All this with the simple word itself, 
which goes cavorting from the most sacred thought in the 
world to the breeder’s and the sportsman’s language of 
the coop and ranch. 

After this the mysteries begin. There are crosses— 
anserated, arellane, bezanty, bretesse, catoosed, commisse, 
crenelé, estoilé, fitche, fleury, gringolé, lambeaux, moline, 
nowyed, nyle, quatrefuil, saltier, sarelé, resarceled. 
Then there are the innumerable compounds of cross from 
cross armed, cross-bated, cross-hiter, cross-bar, and cross- 
bun, throvgh cross-flucan, cross-ruff, cross-sower, and 
crosé-spale, to cross-wort. 

Then there are a cross-grained set of crosses, such as 
Crossarchinal, Crossarchus, crossette, Crossopinal, Cross- 
opterygia, crossopterygian, Crossopterygidae, Crossop- 
terygit, crossopterygia, crossopterygium, Crossopus, 
crossorhined and Crossorhininae. 

It is incomprehensible that a word so simple should 
have gone rollicking all over the earth, into the bowels of 
the earth, into the depth of the sea, among the fowls of 
the air, the horse upon the turf, to card table, to the ships 
upon the sea, to the fishes in their glee, to the sharks in 
their ferocity, to the architect and the plumber, to the 
farmer in his harrowing, to the railroad in its building, 
to the engine in its working. to the seamstress in her 
labors, to the spider in his webbing, to the spinner at his 
loom, to the lawyers in their pleading, to a shrew in her 
wrangling, to the gunner in the fort, to the miner at his 
lede, to the Turk as he sits, to the sword of the gladiator, 
to the expert with his telescope, to the woman in her 
gazing and in her dressing, to the athletes in their wrest- 
Jing, and to the swiadler at his arte. 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS.—(V.) 


BY WILL 8S. MONROE. 


The three great states of the Northwest—Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota—are all represented in the de- 
partment of Liberal Arts. That of Michigan does not 
include some of the best schools of the s'ate,—Detroit, 
for instance; and the exhibit from Wisconsin is so unfor- 
tunately arranged that it does not do the schools of the 
state justice. The exhibit from Minnesota, on the con- 
trary, is superb,—one of the very best to be found, if not 
the best. 

One half of the Wisconsin exhibit comes from the city 
of Milwaukee; and a great portion of this display repre- 
sents the work of the kindergartens and the teaching of 
German. Most of the geography work consists of answers 
to set questions. The language work of the primary 
grades, in some instances, is better than that of the gram- 
mar grades; and the Oral School for the D-af submit 
some language papers that are very creditable. There 
are some good brush studies from copies made by the 
pupils in the Milwaukee High School. Racine has some 
special work in American authors that is quite good, and 
a member of the rural schools exhibit pretty full lines of 
their work. Downer College, of which Miss Sabin is 
president, has a good display of photographs, as have 
also Beloit and Ripon colleges. The state normal schools 
exhibit in alcove together; but their work, like that of 
the state in general, lacks good arrangement, and the 
placing of the color studies in some cases is unfortunate. 
The University of Wisconsin is represented by a goodly 
number of photograp)s and charts. 

Michigan has a pretty large exhibit, bat it does not 
represent a great number of schools. Some of the best 
work comes from Muskegon. One week's work in ele- 
mentary science forms an interesting volume. There is 
from the same city some good illustrated number papers 
and a full line of kindergarten work. Some of the paper 
pulp maps from Bay City are skillfully made, and the 
illustrated language work of the sixth grade at Grand 
Haven is fairly well done. An interesting feature of the 
East Saginaw exhibit is a set of photographs including all 
the pupils and teachers. The English work from the Ann 
Arbor High School is good, and the physics note books 
show unusually five applications of laboratory methods. 
The state normal school has a display of drawings, 
charts, and photographs; and the state agricultural col- 
lege makes a very complete exhibit of all its departments, 
as does also the University of Michigan. 

But the great edaca'ional exhibit from the Northwest 
comes from the state of Minnesota. Most of the cities 
of the state have sent full lines of work; but the amount 
and excellence of the work from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis throw into the shade much very good work from 
outside of the twin cities. One who studies the work of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis in language and science, geog- 
raphy and history, arithmetic and drawing, manual train- 
ing and domestic economy, is bound to conclude that 
these two cities have reached the highest mark of Ameri- 
can education. The display of both cities is so strong 
that one is not inclined to determine which is the stronger. 
And it is not in one subject or two subjects that these 
cities excel, but in all the subjects that they pretend to 
teach. The excellence of the work is delightfully uni- 
form. The work in language in both cities clusters about 
elementary science, literature, history, and geography, 
and drawing is always advantageously used to illustrate 
the written work. St. Paul exhibits in ten panels her 
system of manual training, and Minneapolis has several 
pieces of wood carving that are unexceled. Stillwater 
also has a number of pieces of good wood carving. 
Winona sends a unique geographical cabinet, and Daluth 
some good relief maps. The state normal schools at 
Winona, St. Cloud, Morehead, and Mankato all make 
creditable exhibits, that of Winona being the largest and 
strongest. There is strength and freedom to the Janguage 
and drawing work of these schools,—characteristics which 
they share with Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Stillwater, 
Winona, aud many of the good rural schools. Carleton 
College, St. Olaf College, Hamline College, and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are all represented, chiefly by photo- 
graphs. Bat the strength of the Minnesota exh bit rests 
almost wholly on the work of the primary and grammar 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


SKILLFUL reviewing is a high art. 


Avorn as far as possible piece-meal answers. 


MeEnTAL and written arithmetic ought never to have 
been divorced ; they are fast coming together in the best — 
schoolrooms. The mental element in arithmetic is all 
that is of any high value. The pencil is merely something 
to cling to while the mind goes beyond ics depth in figure- 
carrying power. 


DO AND DON’T. 


1. Things to do.—Speak distinctly, with good articula- 
tion. Cultivate a well modulated and pleasant voice. 
Preserve a buoyant, joyous disposition. Be polite to 
scholars, as well as others, in the schoolroom, and under 
all circumstances. Be self-possessed. Be exacting and 
firm, but kind. Remember that courage, vigor, decision, 
and sound judgment are the qualities needed by the 
teacher as by all executive officers. Be patient. Be un- 
assuming. Be energetic. Stimulate and encourage 
pupils. Impress the idea that character is more than 
scholarship. Develop moral energy. 

2. Things not to do.—Don’t seold. Don't talk too 
much. Avoid “dignity” and “distance.” Don’t adopt 
a sentimental or joking style; be straightforward. Avoid 
selfishness. Don't find fault more than is necessary. 
Avoid cynicism. Don't “ fool” with a school or a class, 
remembering that a horse that has once run away is 
dangerous ; check the beginnings. Don't claim to be in- 
fallible. Don’t worry. 


EXAMINATION IN SPELLING. 
[Selected from the New York State Examinations.] 


incurable Savannah gossamer 
piteous abolish palace 
rancid niece melon 
Nantucket parish mosquito 
sacrifice insipid sparse 
exorbitant Tennessee copy 
politician immense response 
tenement endeavor legacy 
delineate balance pithy 
roguish palsy adverse 
Harriet fathom stopped 
preceding recede physical 
loathe Genesee seize 
gallery peaceable heifer 
similar hymnal Plymouth 
natritious soluble perilous 
franchise canvas (coarse cloth) 


ANSWERS TO SEWING QUESTIONS. 


[Questions in last week’s JOURNAL.] 
1. Linen. 

2. Animal. 

3. Yarn, worsted, zephyr, ete. 

4. Twist. 

5. Sharps. 

6. Ground-downs. 

7. Betweens. 

8. Darning needles and worsted needles. 
9. A bodkin, or tape needle. 

10. There is a difference of opinion. 


READING IN DETROIT SCHOOLS. 
BY HARRIET MARSH. 


No country requires the free intelligent culture of its 
masses a8 does the United States, for no country is so 
completely at their merey. Under these conditions it be- 
comes an act of self-protection to provide the public school 
with every possible facility for higher and nobler thought, 
and no investment of the people’s money will yield a 
better return than expenditure made for this purpose. It 
is not enough that head and hand be trained to the skill- 
ful performance of certain duties ; the soul or spirit must 
also be trained ta catch the highest meanirg of these 
duties. With these vast interests at etake, the free text- 
book bill came into existence, and the public schools were 
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brought under its influence in the autumn of 92. The 
most noticeable feature under the new law was the intro- 
duction of English literature into all grades. Books that 
the parent, in very many instances, could not afford to 
buy were by this means placed within reach of the poorest 
child, and a selection which the generous foresight of our 
large-hearted superintendent, Mr. Robinson, did much to 
render unusually complete and valuable was now placed 
at the pupil’s disposal. Dickens and Longfellow and 
Holmes and Whittier came to dwell among us, bringing 
many of their kindred with them, and the result has been 
what might be expected from daily companionship with 
these noble teachers whose words have given the strongest 
and best moral training to the pupils of the last year. 
Their introduction brought also a co-ordination of study 
that has relieved the classroom of its drudgery. History, 
geography, language, ard composition now accentuate the 
same thought in the day’s work. Isthe geography lesson 
upon the Eastern states? Then the struggles of the Pil- 
gtim Fathers follow in the period for history, while 
“ Evangeline ” or ‘ Miles Standish” complete the picture 
of New England life in the reading class, helping to fur- 
nish material for thought and composition in the most ex- 
alted ideals and the choicest language we possess. 

Note-books afford the pupils great pleasure and provide 
innocent amusement for many an evening. In them the 
children love to copy selections from their favorite authors 
whose portrait or home often embellishes the page as an 
ambitious attempt at pen and ink sketching, while many 
a pupil arranges an acrostic on the name of each writer 
from his choicest sayings. 

A short time ago the pupils in a seventh grade class 
were requested to write upon slips of paper the name of 
some favorite book or hero. The result was most grati- 
fying. American history received the greatest number 
of votes, while Black Beauty, ‘Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
Hiawatha,” Uncle Tom's Cabin, and “Snow Bound” 
showed a good following. In only two instances were 
hints given of former tastes. Among the heroes, Wash- 
ington came first; Longfellow and the gentle Whittier 
vied with each other for second place in the children’s 
affection; Lincoln came next, then Blaine and Paul Re- 
vere; while Talmage, Harrison, Alger, and Columbus 
followed with a scattering vote. 

The same experiment was tried with a fourth grade 
class, in which the greater number of pupils are boye. 
Washington was their hero, of course, and American his- 
tory the favorite book of the large majority. Paul Revere 
had many admirers, and the fairy tale found its place 
with these childish critics; Longfellow and Whittier 
occupied a high position in the estimation of this class, 
and no intimation of a low taste was found in any of the 
papers. It must be confessed in this connection, how- 
ever, that the fourth grade boy still retains his taste for 
battle and bloodshed. Dodge’s Stories of American 
History is an immense favorite with him, and the worthy 
Franklin is at this juncture a tame character beside the 
heroes of the Revolution; but when it is remembered 
that each nation, at the stage of intelligence possessed by 
the average fourth grade pupil, passes most of its time in 
fighting, and that arbitration is a late and exceptional 
feature of the world’s civilization, this characteristic is 
neither surprising nor discouraging ; indeed, thankfulness 
may be felt that natural traits of boyhood are now being 
turned into legitimate and useful channels. 

In the primary grades the same thought of co ordina- 
tion prevails, and the teaching in these departments has 
received great impetus during the past two years from 
the ability and untiring energy of the superintendent of 
primary instruction, Miss Mathilde Coffin. Under her 
supervision the work in reading has been arranged in 
accordance with the scientific and advanced requirements 
of modern thought. In the first grade the sentence 
method is used in conjunction with the science and word 
method. The little pupil is led to examine and talk of 
his specimen of plant or animal life, and his observations 
form the sentences in the reading lesson, which is copied 
later as the first steps in language. The same observation 
furnishes abundant material for work in number, while 
later the specimen is drawn on the slate or blackboard or 
modeled in clay. 

In connection with this work, the life of Columbus or 
of Washington is given in the form of simple story, 
which the child assimilates unconsciously. In this man- 


ner he is gradually brought into acquaintanceship with 
the men who mark the epochs of his country’s history ; 
and their deeds are made to bear upon his consciousness 
at a time when his mind is most prone to lasting impres- 
sions ; meanwhile, he has learned somewhat of his coun- 
try’s literature. Hiawatha has been dramatized in his 
schoolroom, while his imagination has found food and his 
vocabulary been enriched by a familiarity with the “Corn 
Song,” “‘ November,” and a number of similar poems. 

In summing up the results of these experiments, it may 
be suggested that the teacher has been benefited as well 
as the pupil. The introduction of English Jiterature into 
the daily work of the schoolroom has in many instances 
enlarged her horizon and rendered greater usefulness pos- 
sible to her; much of drudgery has been removed, and 
the schoolroom has a brighter, more cheerful atmosphere ; 
intercourse between pupils is marked by a gentler coar- 
tesy ; and it may be urged, perhaps, that the gradual de- 
cline of truancy and corporal punishment owes something 
to the new dispensation ; it is certainly true that children 
no longer make the same effort to escape school life as 
formerly. A short time ago it became necessary to close 
a fourth grade room for the morning, due notice being 
given to pupils at the close of the preceding afternoon. 
The next session found about one sixth of the pupils in 
their accustomed places, and one,of the boys, in answer 
to his teacher’s look of surprise, explained, “I forg»t we 
have no school this morning.” Even then no anxiety to 
depart was evinced, and many of the children remained 
until recess, tempted by the interesting books on “ teach- 
er’s table.”” When before did a boy forget a holiday on 
a bright morning? It will thus be seen that our schools 
are being established on a broader, happier basis, and 
that while much has been gained during the past year, 
nothing has in any sense been lost. ; 


CORK. 
BY OHARLES W. GRAHAM. 


Provide for this lesson pie ces of cork, a cork stopper, 
and a bottle. The observa tions should bring out facts 
like the fol lowing: Cork is of a light brown color, 
soft, porous, tough, and very light in weight. The 
pores do not connect with each other, so water cannot 
pass through it; .it is, therefore, waterproof. Now 


) 


Branch of Cork Oak, with Acorns, 


take the bottle and stopper. The stopper is thicker than 
the neck of the bottle, but it can be forced in. The cork 
particles occupy less space when squeezed into the bottle. 
We call cork compressible because it can be pressed 
smaller. If we take the cork out of the bottle we notice 
that it resumes it former shape and size. We call cork 
elastic because it has the power to spring back into shape 
after it has been pressed. Floata piece of cork in water. 
If we try to foree it under the water we find it comes im- 
mediately to the surface when the pressure is released. 
‘We say that cork is buoyant because it is lighter than 
water. Infact it is about the lightest of all vegetable 
substances. 

From the foregoing we deduce that cork is very val- 


uable for stoppers because of its compressibility and elas. 
ticity and that its buoyancg makes it a valuable for floats 
for fishing nets, life jackets, etc. 


WHAT CORK IS AND HOW OBTAINED. 


The cork trea is a species of oak, and is found in Por. 
tugal, Spain, southern France, and Italy. It is about 
forty feet high when full grown, with a trunk two or 
three feet in diameter. The leaves have serrated edges, 
are oblong and oval, and remain green throughout the 
winter. The acorns are large and sweet. The cork of 
commerce is the outer bark of this tree, and after it is 
removed it quickly grows again, so that successive cut- 
tings are possible. When the tree is ten years old it is 
barked for the first time. The cork this time is of infe- 
rior quality, but improves at every subsequent removal 
(the usual time between is about ten years) until the tree 
is one hundred and fifty years old. Great care must be 
taken in removing the outer bark not to injure the inner 
bark, for when such damage is done the tree dies. 

Jaly and August are the months when the bark is 
stripped from the trees. Two incisions are made oppo- 
site each other up and down the length of the trunk. 


Stripping the Bark. 


Next incisions like rings are made round the trunk. The 
bark is now beaten with a hammer to loosen it, and some 
blunt instrament like the handle of a hatchet being in- 
serted in the cuts, the cork is pried from the tree in sections. 

If the children can compare cork as it comes 
from the tree with a stopper, they will readily see that the 
latter has been put through some process which has im- 
proved its quality. It has been boiled in water, scraped, 
charred, and dried in the sun. 

All the best cork is made into stoppers, and these stop- 
pers are largely cut by hand. The knife has a sharp 


Cork Cutter’s Knife, 


blade about six inches long, and is either placed edge 
uppermost in a notch on the bench or held in the hand. 
By a dextrous circular cut the cork is turned out of the 
table, the size corresponding to the thickness of the table. 
It is then cut to the particular size required. 


CHEMISTRY HINTS. 
{Adapted from J. P. Phenix.] 

An oxide is a compound of oxygen and some other 
simple substance. A few common oxides are ; Iron rust, 
composed of iron and oxygen; water, composed of hydro- 
gen and oxygen; carbon dioxide, composed of carbon 
and oxygen; lime, composed of calcium and oxygen ; 
sand, composed of silicon and oxygen. 

While doing the work on oxygen, tell pupils how people 
explained combustion before Lavoisier. Emphasize the 
great importance of these discoveries. 

Show that when a substance is burned no matter is de- 
stroyed, but that it combines with oxygen and forms other 
substances. 

Knowing the properties of oxygen, and that rusting, 
decaying, and all ordinary burning are different forms of 
oxidation, have pupils think— 

1. Why paint is used to coat wood ‘and iron. 
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2. Way stoves are furnished with drafts and dampers, 
3. Why the smith uses bellows. 

4, Why lamps have small openings in the burner. 

5. Why for many uses iron is coated with tin as in all 


our tinware. Why does a “tin” dish rust ? 


6. Why there is no air inside the little globes of incan- 
descent electric lamps. (The little thread of carbon 
would burn when heated by the electric current.) 

7. Why throwing a rug over a fire may extinguish it. 

8. Why water is used for putting out fires. 


CORN LESSON. 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


Outline. 


Select specimen containing all parts of the plant; if 
possible a late blossom which still contains pollen. 

I. As a whole; planted when, where? Ripens when? 
Grows how tall? Looks like what other plant? 

II. Parts: 

1 Roots, branching, short, very tough. 

2. Stem (stalk), jointed, green, round (in some parts 
flat on one side), smooth hard ; inside white, soft, 
with white threads up and down. 

3. Leaves, growing from joint, wrapped around stem 
from joint to joint, then spreading ; long, narrow, 
pointed with parallel veins. 

4. Blossom. 

a. Tassel; plume-like, with many little husks 
growing from blossom stems. (Show anthers, 
and pollen, if possible.) Draw tassel. 

6. Call attention to seed. Where is it? In 
what part of plant is seed usually found? 
What must the ear have been, since it bears 
seed? Show how the dust escapes from 
tassel. Explain simply the relation between 
pollen and seed. 

5. Fruit, grows from joint of stem. Size, arrange- 
ment of kernals, on cob, in rows; silk attached 
where? Wrapped in soft husks. Appearance of 
corn ; ripe corn. 

IIT. Caltivation ; uses. 

IV. Memory Gem; Whittier’s Corn Song. 

V. Story; selections from Hiawatha’s Fasting. 

After each part is studied, require description. Review 
before added leseon. Recapitulate and get complete de- 
scription. Second and third grade pupils write descrip- 
tion from topics or questions. Children give complete 
oral description from object before writing. 


NATURAL HISTORY IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
BY SARAH M. HOBSON. 


The following outline of work has grown out of school- 
room labor. The time assigned is short, but the schools 
are not yet ready to give ordinarily a longer period ; and 
this scheme may be extended or abridged to suit the 
necessities of the school in question. 

The purpose of the course is, as in physics and chemis- 
try, to put the question to nature; and the laboratory 
methods, which have become so essential in the technical 
and medical school, in the seashore biological laboratory 
and botauical field work, should be employed for the ben- 
efit of the children. 

Briefly the course is a follows: — 

PRIMARY OR INTERMEDIATE. 
LOne section twice a week.] 

Antumn: Study of inanimate objects, beginning with 
pebbles as fragments of ledges, following the changes 
from the hillside rock to the polished stones of the shore. 
Oat-door walls for the application of the lessons; prepe- 
ration of trees for the winter. 

Winter: Plant life; window gardens for the study of 
seedlings, foliage, flowers, and fruits. Visits to the mar- 
kets for specimens ; also to greenhouses. 

Spring: Animal life; eggs, cocoons, insects, birds ; 
lessons in hygiene. Occasional trips to markets, parks, 
and woods. 

INTERMEDIATE OR SuB-CLASSICAL. 
LOne section twice a week.] 

Botany: Gray’s How Plants Grow and Bessey’s Ele- 
ments of Botany, as text and reference books. 

Autumn ; Stractaral botany ; the plant as a whole and 


in detail; daily drawing of specimens brought to class ; 
study out of doors and from herbarium. 

Winter : Physiological botany ; plant cell, circulation, 
respiration, and reproduction ; the window garden of the 
primary class will furnish material. 

Spring: Review of preceding in out-door life; study 
of as many species as possible of a few common families, 
as the crowfoot, violet, mint, lily ; mounting of twelve or 
fifteen specimens. 

OR CLASSICAL. 
(Two consecutive sections twice a week.] 

Physiology: Martin’s Human Body and Stowell’s 
Physiology as text and reference books. 

Accompany the text-book work with such work as per- 
paring the skeleton of frog, bird, fish, or rat; let the 
pupils study the human skeleton, charts, and manikins 
with the text-book before them ; illustrate as many lessons 
as possible with specimens brought from market or 
slaughter house ; let the pupils do the work under the 
direction of the teacher. Dr. Sarah Hachett Stevenson’s 
Biology for Boys and Girls is helpful and an excellent 
guide for individual work ; also Greene’s translation of 
Mountmahon and Beauregard’s Zcilogy. The lobster 
and clam are easily procured, and never fail to interest 
the scholar if he be allowed to do the work himself. -The 
work is goed for girls because it dispels a certain squeam- 
ishness so characteristic of narrow thought and little out- 
door life. 

Illustrate gastric digestion by the action of hydrochloric 
acid and pepsin on egg-albumen ; study the action of ox- 
gall on fats, pancreatin and saliva on starch ; practical 
hygiene and home sanitation. 

The preparation on the part of the teacher should be a 
good science course for the special work in hand ; a gen- 
eral college course, or its equivalent, that she shall not 
make a hobby of biology ; and judgment to discriminate 
between technica] details and elementary principles. 

In my classroom work in physiology, one girl of fifteen 
was very sure she could not look at the digestive organs 
of a rat; it “ made her so ill.” She wae allowed to leave 
the class during the laboratory work and the incident 
simply ignored. In less than a fortnight she was regn- 
larly in her place and soon was one of the most interested 
of students and eager to furnish new specimens. Another, 
who had the unenviable reputation of being “ entirely 
without mental diecipline,” became interested in the prac- 
tical work and had a creditable record, both in the labor- 
atory and in written examinations. Invariably the work 
at the table with skeleton, chart, or specimen, has elicited 
prompt interest and ready attention. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


346. What proportion of the pupils in the public high 
schools enter college ? F. R. E. 

The proportion varies greatly. It is rarely more than 
ten per cent, usually much less. Many high schools do 
not fit for college. Comparatively few fit for the higher 
institutions, such as Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 


347. What can you tell us of the commission, commit- 
tee, or something of the kind. on secondary education of 
which President Hliot of Harvard is chairman? Was 
it not to have reported at the meeting in Chicago this 
summer ? 

Answering the last question first because it is more 
easily answered, I would say, that while many of those 
interested in having the investigation anticipated an early 
report, those who realize how much labor was involved 
did not expect it. 

The National Educational Association, at its meeting 
at Saratoga in 1892, appointed a committee of ten, with 
President Eliot at the head, for investigation along the 
line of “‘ Uniformity in Secondary School Programs and 
in Requirements for Admission to College.” ‘The Asso- 
ciation appropriated $2,500 for the expenses attending 
this investigation. 

This committee had one extended and _ business-like 
meeting at which it was decided to have nine conferences 


upon the following subjects : 


1. Latin. 4, Modern languages. 
2. Greek. 5. Mathematics and physics. 
3. English. 6, Astronomy and chemistry. 


QU 


7. Natural history, biology, botany, zology, and phys- 
iology- 

8. History, civil government, and political economy. 

9. Geography, physical geography, geology, and min- 
eralogy. 

The questions to be passed upon regarding each are : 

a. At what age should the study be began? 

b. How many hours a week, how many weeks, for how 
many years ? 

c. How many hours of the foar years of the high 
school ? 

d. What topics or parts of the subject should be taught 
in the four years ? 

e. To what extent should it form a part of the college 
requirements ? 

f. Should the subject be differently taught or treated 
for pupils who are going to college than for those who 
are not ? 

g. If there is to be any differentiation, at what age 
should it begin ? 

h. Can any “best method ”’ be advised ? 

i Can any “ best method” of testing attainments for 
college admission be given ? 

j- When there are preliminary and final examinations 
a year apart, what is the best limit between these ? 

Most of these conferences have begun work. It is use- 
less to anticipate their report. 


HOW OUR COUNTRY GREW. 


BY E. W. BARRETT. 


(This exercise may be made vivid by employing devices. With 
practice the map may be drawn and developed as the story of the 
acquisitions progresses, or a large sketch on a blackboard with the 
divisions plainly marked off beforeband may be substituted. Tissue 
paper of different colors, cut to represent the sections, may be pinned 
on a large cardboard as each new territory is reached.] 


1. How few of us think that our great nation, with its 60,000,000 
people, was once composed of thirteen little states! 

2. These were the original colonies, which occupied a narrow 
atrip along the Atlantic coast extending from Canada on the north 
to Florida on the south, with a population of about 2,000,000, 

3. The first territory that was added to these states was that of 
the Northwest, and a tract south of the Ohio. 

4, This great region was claimed by right of exploration by Mas- 
sachusetts, Virginia, and New York. Each generously ceded its 
share to the governm:nt without any remuneration whatever. 

5. The code of laws known as the Ordinance of 1787 was drawn 
up when the territory was organized. This granted religious free- 
dom. It prohibited slavery and encouraged education. All offi- 
cers were appointed by the national congress. 

6. If the organizers of this territory could come to earth again, 
would they recognize in the great states of Illinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, and Minnesota the vast wilderness of their time ? 

7. The region now known as Mississippi and Alabama was orig- 
inally called East Louisiana. At the close of the French and 
Indian War it was ceded to England by France, and Jater came 
into the possession of the United States. 

8. In 1803, through the efforta of Thomas Jefferson and James 
Monroe, the American minister at Paris, that immence tract called 
the Louisiana Parchase was acquired. 

9. This great region extended from the Gulf on the south over a 
thousand miles to the northward and westward, it epread ont be- 
yond the Rockies to the Pacific. 

10. This whole extent of country was explored two centuries be- 
fore by French Jesuits, who traveled to bear Christianity to the 
red man. 

11. Out of this were carved the states of Lonisiana, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and the part to the Northwest. 
All this was purchased for $15,000,000. 

12. Violent opposition arose sgainst the purchase because it was 
considered unconstitutional. Jefferson, however, thought it lawful, 
coming under the implied powers of the constitution. 

13. Through this acquisition the prosperity of the country was 
secured and the Mississippi opened as a great water route. 

14. In 1818, difficulties arose with Spain, but were settled in the 
following year by the purchase of Florida from Spain. 

15. In 1845, Texas having secured ita independence from Mexico, 
was admitted into the Union, against the opposition of the aboli- 
tionists of the North. 

16. Oat of this the bloody Mexiean war resulted, with heavy 
loases to Mexico. 

17, At that time, 1848, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, and Nevada were acquired, 

18. A short time after this, we gained a tract that was in dispute 
on the Mexican frontier, known as the Gadsden purchase. 

19. Alaska, our last acquisition, came to us in 1867, from Russia, 
for $7,500,000. This country was regarded as a land of ice, but 
it may prove to be one of vast resources. 

20. Oar country is not seeking to apread its empire. It does not 
stand for conquest. It stands for the home, the fireside, the family. 
It looks for peace, enlightment, freedom unrestricted, and prog, 


perity for all, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 21, 1893, 


A “BORN TEACHER ”’ can learn much in these days. 


Axout one fourth of the teachers change annually in 
the country as a whole. 


EnTHusIAsM is an admirable quality in the teacher, 
but it is well to have it well in hand. 


Tue schools should make good citizens, as loyal in 
times of peace as they would be in times of war. 


Srxk to gain and retain perfect health for its physio- 
logical example which is of value as well as precept. 


Ir should be ever borne in mind that the aim of the 
schools in penmanship is not precocious writing at the age 
of six or eight, but the carrying out of the school of a 
good * hand,” clear and reasonably rapid. 


Tue Chicago attack on drawing in the public schools 
ought to lead to the most intelligent and vigorous argu- 
ments ever made in behalf of the universal introduction 
of the teaching of this art to the masses as well as to the 
classes. 


THERE is to be a biography of Bishop Brooks, written 
by his brother Arthur, which will be highly appreciated 
by the wide circles of admirers. As the JourNaL has 
already said, Dr. Brooks was at one time greatly inter- 
ested in school matters, having been upon the state board 
of education, and to the day of his death was prompt to 
respond to invitations to addrees graduating classes. The 
educational side of his life should have some fitting recog- 
nition in the forthcoming biography, and this may easily 
be if those with whom he corresponded, or who took notes 


of these addresses, or have in their scrap books newspaper 
reports thereof, will send them to Rev. Arthur Brooks, 


209 Madison Ave., New York City. 


PrRorrssionaL Spirit AT THE Farr. —There is a dis- 
position in some quarters to complain of teachers for lack 
of professional loyalty because they did not devote more 
time to the educational exhibits. We could wish that 
more time had been given to the study of the exhibit, but 
it is an open question whether there were not other things 
in art and architecture, in machinery and mines, in trans- 
portation and electricity, in manufactures and agricu'ture, 
in such buildings as those of Washington and California, 
of Illinois and Iowa, of Kansas and Misgonri, that will be 
of as much professional value to the teacher as a pro- 
longed study of the educational exhibit. Practically 
every teacher looked in upon the work of the schools. 
They paid their professional respects to the department. 
There was some excuse for their not doing more. 


A Department or Epucation —Senator Peffer of 
Kansas has introduced a billin the United States Senate, 
one feature of which especially demands prompt and fav- 
oradle legislative action. It aims to create a department 
of education in charge of a secretary of education, plac- 
ing the cause of public education on a respectable basis. 
The Journat has often referred to the present bumili- 
ating condition educationally in the national government, 
ard it is an encoursging sign that a senator should intro- 
duce a bill proposing to create a department. It is 
asserted in Nebraska and Kansas by those who are not 
Populists, politically, that the phenomenal success of the 
new party in those states was in large measure due to the 
fact that it had always been courageously and intelligently 
on the right side of all school questions. Be that as it 
may, its senatorial representative is emphatically on the 
right side of this question, and all friends of the school, 
East as well as West, will wish him the greatest success 
in his efforts to secure the passage of this phase of his 
bill. The other great parties ought to vie with each other 
in the unanimity of their support. 


Curiosity oR Inquiry.—We easily recognize the 
curiosity of the child, but we are not so confident of its 
pedagogical merits. What does it avail? It ia not one 
of the earlier mental traits. The first hunger of the child 
is for satisfaction ; 7, ¢., for conditions that contribute to 
physical pleasure and contentment. The first rebellion is 
against whatever prevents or delays these. Curiosity is 
not apparent for a long time after this. Does it play a 
second part all through the school life? Is it a soand 
pedagogical principle to gratify the child’s curiosity or is 
it a higher to seek to give satisfaction that brings content- 
ment of mind ? 

This leads to a distinction in curiosities or in that which 
goes by the name of curiosity. There is a questioning 
that asks about everything that one does not know, plac- 
ing special emphasis upon curious facts and fancies, and 
there is a questioning that represents reserve, that asks 
only for that which one wisbes to know because it is worth 
knowing. The former is curiosity, the latter is in yuiry. 
In this discriminating sense curiosity ought not to be 
stimulated nor dignified with encouragement, but inquiry 
ought to be tuned up, encouraged, develop: d, and skillfully 
directed. Curiosity is diss‘pating, inquiry intensifies ; curi- 
osity weakens the mind, inquiry strengthens; curiosity les- 
sens our interest in the good and valuable, inquiry mag- 
nifies the true and the beautiful. 


CHILD STUDY—BEHAVIOR. 


You can render the cause of education a positive ser- 
vice in helping to perfect this study by widening the field 
of observation. 

In following this study write three things surely : 

1. The number of pupils observed. 

2. The number of American parentage and of foreign. 

3. The number of each age. 

Is the child courteous ? 

Ie he rough and boisterous ? 

Is he Lord Fauntleroyish ? [riors ? 

Is he respectful, subservient, or rebellious toward supe- 


Is he tyranical, childish, or helpful toward inferiors ? 

Is he “on a level” with his equals ? 

Upon the street is he manly, rade, or thoughtless ? 

At public entertainments is he considerate of others, 
mischievous, or reckless ? 

At table does he respect the essentials of etiquette, or 
does he chafe under them ? 

Toward his parents is he respectful, dutiful, indifferent, 
or disrespectful ? 

Toward the aged or unfortunate does he annoy or treat 
them respectfully ? 


EDUCATIONAL SNEEZING. 


Sneezing is an indefinable physical activity, which 
every one folly understands as a fact, bat which no one 
appreciates physiologically or scientifically. No one can 
sneeze simply beeause he would like to, and no one can 
help sneezing when the physical impulse demands it. 
The “country ” theory is that you sneez+ when a cold is 
“coming on” and when it is “going off”; in other 
words, one sneezes when the system gets out of harmony 
with its native tone ard when it gets back into harmony 
therewith. It is not a dignifi-d performance, adds noth- 
ing to a man’s pleasure, in no sense enhances his pride ; 
on the other hand, it does no harm, and is in no sense 
humiliating ; it is merely a sneeze. 

There is no educational sneeze, personally and profes- 
sionally. There is a movement, an activity, that is 
neither creditable nor uncreditable, that is indefinable, 
that is apparently uncaused, and yet it is quite a sensa- 
tion, shaking the system violently while it lasts, and is as 
unpreventable as the freak of an insane person. It is 
noticeable just before slight professional derangement or 
jast after it. Presumably it is a good thing for the sys- 
tem to be momentarily and aimlessly excited, but there is 
no knowing why it is. 

Before every reform, preliminary to effective criticism, 
there is a species of unintelligent but highly excitable 
criticism that says: ‘I told you so. Everything is 
wrong. The schools have gone to the dogs”; and when 
peace has been restored and the system returns to its 
normal condition in response to a wisely administered 
tonic, the same sneeze is repeated: “I told you so. I 
knew I'd make it all right.” Allthis is harmless. True, 
it adds no pleasure, does not enhance the pride, neither is 
it specially disagreeab'e, and is in no semse humiliating. 
It is merely a sneeze. To one who had never seen or ex- 
perienced a sneeze it might easily be frightful, but to one 
knowing how harmless it is it merely causes a smile, and 
possibly a sense of relief when it is over. Similarly an 
educational sneeze might seem quite threatening if one 
had never seen the performance, but when one realizes 
that the excitement of a critic sneezer is of no significance 
the profession merely smiles at the inexplicable per- 
formance. 


HARMFUL, HELPLESS, HELPFUL. 


The educational exhibit, in the nature of the case, was 
radically unlike any other in Jackson Park. The mines 
showed what they possersed, the manufactarer showed 
what he could make, the electrician what he had done, 
but the schoolmaster could only attempt to show how he 
was doing it. This was frequen'ly overlooked. 

Some teachers tried to show products. There are those 
who seem to think that teaching school is the getting of 
something done, and that children are sent to school to 
do for the teacher the things that she must have done,— 
problems solved, maps drawn, books read, ete. Modern 


“methods frequently intensify the wrong rather than help 


the right. The molding board and clay modeling are 
but added means of wrecking a school in the hands of a 
teacher who thinks the children are sent to her in order 
that she may have certain things made. Manual training, 
sewing, and cooking may be even worse. The child’s 
progress and increase of power is the product, and this 
is not on exhibition. The school that shows anything a8 
the product of the school and magnifies such an idea is 
all wrong, and has a harmfal influence. 

Next in line is the work that simply shows what a school 
is doing without knowing or caring why it does it in that 
way. It is a purposeless plan. It has all the character- 
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istics of a system, may be attractive for the perfection 
of the plan, but is meaningless, profitless. It may not 
be harmful, but the most that can be said in praise is that 
it ie harmless. 

The end aimed at in an educational exhibit should be 
to inspire better work by showing what is weil done, how 
it is done, and why. An educational exhibit is not a 
show, is not simply an exhibit of what is done, is not 
simply an exhibit of how it isdone. It may be all this, 
but the purpose is to inspire the best work, and instruct 
in the way to reach the ideal unto which they are in- 
spired. There is all too little of this at Jackson Park. 
Some of the work is inspiring, more is instructive, much 
is merely harmless, some is positively harmful. School- 
men as a whole need to learn how to exhibit. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Mr. C. B Tillinghast, Massachusetts State Librarian 
and Chairman of the three-year-old State Library Com- 
mission, has an article upon “ Books and Readers in 
Public Libraries,” in the September Forum, which is 
easily the best brief statement of the conditions under 
which the public library is utilized that has yet been 
published. Farmers do not read library books, nor other 
books as to that matter. They read the best dailies, 
good agricultural papers, and to a limited extent, the 
magazines. They read these thoroughly and intelligently, 
but they leave unused even the agricultaral books in the 
library. 

If we except the specialist who “ works ” a library and 
requires a city library, the best reading is done in the 
country rather than in the city, but it is mostly by young 
people. The better books are better read. The best 
magazines as they appear, and their bound volumes, are 
among the best literature of a library, and they are the 
most in demand. No class of books are in such constant 
use as the bound volumes of the illustrated magazines. 

The libraries are largely used by the young people, es- 
pecially in the country. Women read much from the 
library, but men almost none except as experts and 
specialists. ‘“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” continues to be the most 
povular book in all libraries. This has a long lead in 
libraries where a record of popular books is kept. “ Ben 
Hur” is as near it as any book, ‘ Lorna Doone,” “ The 
Sear'et Letter,” and ‘ Marble Faun” are all very much 
read. 

* Looking Backward” and “ Robert Elsmere” had a 
eyclonic run for a short time, but are no longer in de- 
mand, while “‘ The Lamplighter,” “ Qieechy ” and “ The 
Wide Wide World” are always in demand, and stand 
high upon the popular list. ‘“ Ivanhoe” and others of 
Scott’s works are universally read. Art works are much 
desired: ‘The Personal Memoirs of Grant,” which al- 
most everybody owns, is in constant demand. All of the 
best Civil War literature is well read, but ancient and 
medieval history are out of the procession. Charles 
Carleton Coffin'’s war histories rank with the best novels 
in popularity. Whatever is written with all the charm 
of personality is sure of an immediate and permanent 
library patronage. 

A new field has been opened by the widespread in- 
terest in the progress and condition of the world, and 
the “ Stories of the Nations,’’ “Stories of the States,” 
“ The Commonwealths,” ‘“* The Great Cities,” and kindred 
series are greedily sought. Science books of a popular 
cast, notably illustrated ones, such as Mrs. Iana’s ‘* How 
to Know Wild Flowers” are eagerly sought. John 
Borroughs’ “‘ Wake Robin”? and “ Pepacton’”’ and kin- 
dred books are highly appreciated. 

The oldtime English Classics do not hold the place 
formerly occupied. The library readers know not Joseph 
Addison, Spenser, Chaucer, or Milton. Three-fourths of 
the circulation is of the lighter literature. ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Swiss Family Robinson,” ‘Tanglewood Tales,” 
“Wonder Book,” “ Arabian Nights,’ Water Babies ” 
are as popular as ever. 

The value of a library is determined largely by the 
taste, skill, and patience with which the librarian and 
library committee study the tendencies of the readers, 
and devise ways and means of developing and sustaining 
an interest in the best reading. There are interesting, 
even fascinating books in all lines of good reading, and 
with eare the public can be interested therein, The 


library should have sufficient copies of the best books to 
supply the demand, and the librarian should stimulate 
the appetite for the better use of better books. 


BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. Samuel B. Capen, on his retirement from the 
Boston School Board, of which he was president, spoke 
as follows : 


Boston is at work all through its echools in developing a very 
broad and thorough system of manual training. Its alphabet is in 
the kindergarten. We follow it through the primary ard gram- 
mar grades, and have added to it the work of the Mechanic Arts 
High School, with its course of wood working, forging, black- 
smithing, etc. This mannal training work is nolonger an experi- 
ment; it is an educational success, and it has been proved true that 
the child’s mind caa be trained throngh the hands oftimes better 
thanin avy other way. While the edacational side is the one upon 
which we lay the emphasis, there is also a practical side, because 
we are teaching the princip'es that are underneath all our mechan- 
ical arte. This will be eepecislly true in the new high school, The 
boy does not learn any one trade, but he does learn the operations 
which are the basis of all the trades. Those operations or princip'es 
are the mechanic arts, and our school is a Mechanic Arts High 
School, and not a trade school. 

Farther than thie our public school system cannot go, and yet 
there is another very great need for which no provision has ss yet 
been made. We need an institution like the Pratt Institute of 
Brooklyn, or the Drexal Institate of Philadelphia, or the Armour 
Institute of Chicago, t» teach the trades to our young men and 
women, and, thereby, supplement our public school system, and 
make practical the principles therein tanght. 

It is impossible to overestimate the good which these institutes 
have done in the cities where they are located. The expence of 
tuition is made extremeley small, so as to be within the reach of al- 
moat any one who would he benefited by such a course, and the 
evening classes are at a less rate thar. those of the day. 

A year ago when the proposed university course was being dis- 
cussed, I had letters from and conversation with a gentleman who 
is at the head of one of our trade organizations and who told me 
the difficalties under which some of our skilled mechanics labor 
here, not having the same advantages for advancement aud self- 
improvement that are possible in other cities. Most generously 
have Mrs. Shaw and Mrs. Hemenway and the Eliot School Trus- 
tees advanced our school interests in various ways. To some other 
person of wealth is the opportunity now given to make practical 
the manual training tanght in our schoole by establishing in this 
city an institate which shall do for our young men and women what 
has been done in other cities, and which shall be a priceless benefit 
to humanity in the genera'ions to come. That there is a special 
reason for sach a trade school is made more apparent when we re- 
member that ont of every 100 boys that graduate from our gram- 
mar schools only 1 per cent enter the ministry, 1 per cent become 
lawyers, 1 per cent physicians, 5 per cent business men, and 92 per 
cent get a livelihood by their hands. Are we doing all we ought 
for the 92 per cent ? 

One of the gre«test dangers to our nation comes through class 
distinctions and the erroneous idea that those who labor with their 
hands are not quite so high in the social scale as those whose labor 
is more largely of the brain. Manual training in our schools is 
doing mach to correct this false notion in our children before it be- 
comes permanently fixed. The cultivated teacher, with the cbild- 
ren of the rich and the poor dressed alike in the garb of toiler, and 
working together with their hands, serves to impress the truth that 
manual labor is honorable. 

Bat there is another peril in our nation, which comes through 
the centralization of great wealth in the handa of the few, who too 
often use it for their selfish ends, in total disregard of their respon- 
sibility to others who have been less favored. Bishop Potter, in a 
recent addresa before the Chamber of Commerce in New York, 
has said traly: ‘‘ The science that, in connection with our vast ac- 
cumulations of wealth, needs jast now to be most diligently stadied 
is the science of redistribution.’? Trae wealth never consista in 
what one has, bat in what one gives. Here in Boston, by the 
establishment of a grand ivstitute on the plan of those in other 
cities, would be given one of the grandest of opportanities to do 
something to show again that all accumalated capital is not selfish. 
Who is to be our Charles Pratt or Peter Cooper to pat the crown 
upon our manna! training system ? 

Ia all the iuture, in everything that relates to the school board, 
the inflaence of partisanship and politics shall never be felt. This 
department, which cares for the children, is most sacred, and I am 
glad to feel that almost without exception, during the yeare of 
which I have personal knowledge, the questions of party and 
creed have had no place. Character and ficness have been the teste 
of appointment, and in the management of sach a trast these are 
the only considerations which should have any place. 

Boston has been justly proud of her public schools, and, while 
they are far from being perfect, there ia an earnest purpose on the 
part of the committes and te.chers to lift them constantly on toa 
higher plane. While holding on to that which is best in the past, 
we are ready for the improvements which come with each new 
generation. We know we never can eee the sun rise if we always 
face toward the West. We glory in the past, but we believe there 
is to be a greater glory in the fature It will come by all our 
people continuing earnestly to set their faces against every at- 
tempt from any source to turn into a selfish or partisan or personal 
channels the management of our school board. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


There are 3 667 teachers in the schools of New York City. 
_ One superintendent writes: ‘‘ Thank you for your compliment 
on my report. Ihave had requests for it from fifteen states, from 
Maine to California. 

Nebraska has designated October 20 ae Library Dav. On thie 
day epecial exercises will be held and a united ¢ffort will be made 
to found or enlarge a library in every school in the state. 


Bangor, Me., openly avows her purpose to have schools of such 
excellence as to tempt parents from all the country around to live in 
the city, if practicable, for the sake of educating their children, 
This is a thought worthy of consideration by many another city. 


There are 1, 309 251 colored children in the colored public schoole 
of this country. There are forty-seven secor dary echools, with 11,- 
837 colored students; twenty-five colleges, with 8 396 colored youth 
evrolled; twenty-five theological schools, with 755 students; five 
schools of medicine, with 426 students; fifty-two normal schools. 
with 10,042 colored studente. 


In the death of that great Catholic educational leader, univer- 
sally known as Brother Azarias, the echoolmen of the country, 
irrespective of creed or locality, have lost an associate who was 
widely known, and much beloved for hia zoal in educational prog- 
rees. Although an ardent champion of the Catholic faith, he was 
uniformly courteous and eminently fraterval. To have koown him 
in the educational work of the last quarter of a century ia an appre- 
ciated privilege now that his direct work on earth is finished, 


‘*The Professional Preparation of Secondary Teachers in the 
United States’’ forms the sabj-ct of the thesis presented by Fred 
Washington Atkinson to the University of Leipzig for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. After graduating from the Bridgewater 
Normal School, Dr. Atkinson went to Harvard, where he took his 
Bachelor’s degree in 1890, The next year was spent in teaching in 
a Massachusetts high echool, as had been the year previous to enter- 
ing college, The past two years have been spent in Europe, in ob- 
serving the school inatraction in Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Austria, and in attendance at the Universities of Berlin, Halle, and 
Leipsic, where he attended courses of Jectares by Professors Masius, 
Ra'zel, Heirzs, Wandt, Paulsen, Ebbinghaus, avd Kirchhoff. 
Besides his pract’cal experience and observation, Dr. Atkinson has 
made an exhaustive study of the materials of contemporary Amer- 
ican educational history in the preparation of his thesis. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


Dorrie and I fell out, 

Which naturally came about— 

For once we sat in a hammock new, 
One end came down—ah, me! too true! 
So— 

Dorrie and I fell out. 


A PROGEEFSSION. 


Our friend Smith, when he graduated fram college, was a bach- 
elor of arts, but sinca then he has taken up j uroslism for his pro- 
fession, and has chosen bie partner for lif. We may now speak of 
him as a married-man of letters. 


AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Jack Harvard—Have you ever read Dante ? 
Grace Lakeside—No; who is it by ? 
VALUE ENHANCED. 


Silence is golden, but von never realiza how golden until you 
have to buy it.— Atchison Globe. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Like the cloud that bodes disaster 
Is the sad faced purple aster; 
Winter comes,’ she cries, be ready, 
M et the Tempest, colm and steady ; 
He is coming. fast ana faster,’’ 
Says the lovely, sad-faced aster, 


Mrs. Janet Carlyle Hanning, the only living sister of Thomas 
Carlyle, hae jaat celebrated her eightieth birthday at her home in 
Trafalgar, Ontario. 

Mies Agnes Melby of New Richland, Minn., who recently grad- 
uated at St. Olaf’s College, Northfield, ia the first woman to take 
a full course at a Norwegian American college. 

Mies Bertha Lamme of Springfield, O., who has recently taken 
the degree of e'ectrical engineer at the Ohio State University, is 
said to be the first woman in the world to receive this degree. Mr. 
Edison says that women are especially fitted for electrical work on 
account of their delicacy of touch. 

Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, the Philadelphia arct wologist, ia sup- 
posed to know more sbout Indien antiqnities and languages than 
anybody elee in America. He can converse with flaency in Choc- 
taw, Muskogee, Natchez, Maya, Quiche, Arawsck, and other soft- 
sounding Indian dialects. Dr. Brinton was the first to classify the 
tribes of American Indians by their languages, and he has read all 
that is ditcoverable of their literature. 

Emil Phillipson of Chicago, the man who claima to bave brought 
staff to the attention of the World's Fair directors as a building 
material, now has a plan for preserviog the main buildings and the 
peristyle. He would have them made into picturerqae rains and 
covered with ivy, to illustrate to posterity the magnificent architee- 
tural features of the exhibition, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for o-. _— we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


ORIGIN OF THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


An exchange gives the following interesting facta relative to the 
origin of onr flag. They wiil make nesble paragraphs for a flag 
exercise. 

If you will study the genealogies of the Washington family, and 
the inscriptions upon the brasges, you will find that our flag sprang 
from ihe coat of arms of that family. The records of the Arche- 
ological Society of Eogland, the highest authority in the world upon 
such matters, tells us that in the red and white bars, and in the stars 
of Wasbington’s shield, and the eagle which appears to be rising 
from the shield, the framers of the Constitntion got their ideas of 
the stars and stripes and the spread eagle of the national emblem, 

Blae seems to have been added to the flag because blue is the 
true companion color of red. 

The Latin metto on Wathington’s coat of arms reads in English, 
** Actions are tested by results.’? These arma were on his carriage 
panels, hia book marks, and his watch eeals. 

The earliest mention of the stars and stripes as the coat of arms 
of the Washington family was by Lawrenca Washington, who was 
mayor of Northampton, England, in 1532. In 1540 he placed 
above the porch of the Manor House the shield bearing on ita face 
the stars and stripes, You will tind them again on the tomb of his 


wife in 1564, together with a likeness of himself in his mayor’s 
robes of black cloth trimmed with sable fur. 

Directly after the Declaration of Independence the Continental 
Congress appointed a committee to confer with Ganeral Washing- 
ton and design a suitable flag for our nation. Ono January 2, 1776, 
George Washington disp'ayed a flag consisting of atripes of red and 
white, with a St, Andrew’s cross in place of stara. Oa July 14, 
1777, the Continental Congress resolved that the flag of the youth- 
ful American republic of thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white; and that the Union be represented by 
thirteen white stars in a blue field, representing a new constellation. 

The firet flag was made at the home of Mrs. Ross, an upbolaterer 
in Arch Street, Philadelphia. It is eaid that her honse is still 
standing. 

One day Genersl Washington and certain members of Congress 
called on this lady, accompanied by her relative, Hon. Geo. Ross. 
They has a design for a flag—thirteen red and white stripes, with 
thirteen six pointed stars, and they asked ber to make a fisg after 
this deeign. She consented, but euggested that the stars would be 
more symmetrical and more pleasing to the eye if made with jive 
points. She then folded a paper and produced the pattern by a 
single cut. This was approved, and she finished a flag the next 
day. To Mrs. Roes was given the position of manufacturer of flags 
for the government, which position descended to her children. 

‘* And so,’’ says one, ‘'the Star Spangled Banner dates back 
almost to the days of crusadesand knights. The donghty Sir John 
Washington, the king’s man of the old Round Head times, crossed 
the Atlantic to carry a name which his great grandson should raise 
to the loftiest heights of earthly glory, and a coat of arma wi’ ich, 
transformed into the flag of a mighty nation, should float over every 


THEORY AND LITERATURE OF LETTER.WRITING. 


An interesting feature at the Chautanqua (N. Y.) Assembly was 
the department devoted to the theory and literature of letter- 
writing, conducted by Miss F. B. Callaway, who studied last year 
manuscript letters and books upon the subject in the libraries of 
London, Oxford, and Edinburgh, attending also university extension 
lectures at Oxford on subjects related toher work. The clascea met 
in an attractive room, the walls of which showed specimens of sta- 
tionery and models of business forms and of invitations. There 


was also a small library of text-books upon letter-writing, Charac- 
teristic letter-writing, as distinguished from model letter-writing, 
was tanght, the personality in a letter being considered the most 
precious part of it. 


CHIEF JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT. 
Please give a list of the Chief Justices of the United States. 


The following is a list from the establishment of the Supreme 
Court in 1789 to the present with dates of appointment : 


John Jay, South Carolina, Resigned. Sept. 26, 1795. John 
Ratledge, South Carolina, Jaly 1, 1795. Mr. Ratledge was ap- 
pointed during the recees of the Senate, presided over the Sapreme 
Court one term, was nominated Dee. 10, 1795. and T+ jseted by the 
Senate. William Cushing, Massachusetts, Jan. 27, 1796. De- 
clined. Oliver Ellsworth, Connectiont, March 4, 1796. Resigned. 
Jobn Jay, re-appointed Dec. 19, 1800. Declined. John Marshall, 
Virginia, Jan. 31, 1801. Died 1835, Roger B. Taney, Mary- 
land, March 15, 1836. Died 1864. Salmon P. Shase, Ohio, Dec. 
6, 1864. Died 1873. Morrison R. Waite, Ohio, Jan 21, 1874, 
Died 1888. Melville W. Fuller, Illinois, April 30, 1888. The 
latter was born in Angusta, Me.; 1833; graduated at Bowdoin 
College, 1853; attended lectures at the Harvard Law School, and 
was admitted to the bar at Augusta, 1856; subsequently moved to 
Chicago ; ia 1861 was elected member of the Illinvis constitutional 
convention ; was a delegate to the national Democratic convention 
of 1864, 1872, 1876, aed 1880. His appointment as Chief Justice 
was confirmed by the Senate, Jaly 20, 1888, 


THE VALUE OF HANDS AND FINGERS. 


According to a ecale of value furnished by the Miners’ Unions 
and Miners’ Accident Ineurance Companies of Germany the loss of 
both hands is valued at one bundred per cent, or the whole ability 
to earn a living. Losing the right hand depreciates the valae of 
an individnal as a worker 70 to 80 per cent, while the loss of the 
left hand reprerents from 60 to 70 per cent, of the earnings of both 
hands. The thumb is reckoned to be worth from twenty to thirty 
per cent of the earnings. The first finger of the right hand is 
yalned at from 14 to 18 per cent, that of the left hand at from 8 to 


135 percent. The third fioger stands least of all in value ; al- 
though, like other uselees members of the community, it is sur- 
rounded by riches, its value is only irom 7 to 9 per cent. The little 
finger is worth from 9 to 12 per cent. The difference in the per: 
centages is occasioned by the difference in the trade, the first 
finger being, for instance, more valuable to a writer than to a digger. 


HISTORY. 


First Lords of the Treasury and Prime Ministers of England, 
and when appointed : 


Robert Walpole, 1714. 
James Stanhope, 1717. 
Earl of Sunderland, 1718. 
Sir Robert Walpole, 1720. 
Earl of Wilmington, 1742. 
Henry Pelham, 1743. 
Dake of Newcastle, 1754. 
Earl of Bute, 1762. Lord John Rassell. 1846. 
George Grenville, 1763. Earl of Derby, 1852 
Marquis of Rockingham, 1765. Earl of Aberdeen, 1852 
Duke of Grafton. 1766. Viscount Palmerston, 1855. 
Lord North, 1770. Earl of Derby, 1858. 
Marquis of Rockingham, 1782. Viscount Palmer-ton, 1859. 
Earl of Shelburne, 1782. Earl Russell, 1865. 
Dake of Portlend, 1783. Earl of Derby, 1866 
William Pitt, 1783. Benjamin Dierseli, 1868 
Henry Addington, 1801. Wm Ewart Gladstone, 1868. 
William Pitt, 1804 Benjamin Disraeli (Earl of Bea- 
Lord Grenville, 1806. consfield). 1874. 
Dake of Port!and, 1807. Wom. Ewart Gladstone, 1880, 
Spencer Perceval, 1810. Marquis of Sal:sbary, 1885. 
Earl Liverpool, 1812. Wm. Ewart Gladstone, 1886. 
George Canning, 1827. 

—Towle’s Young People’s History of England; Lee §- Shepard. 


QUEER FACTS ABOUT MONEY. 


There are 119,000,000 old copper pennies somewhere. Nobody 
knows what has become of them, except that once in a while a 
tingle specimen tarns up in change. A few years ago 4,500,000 
bronze 2-sent pieces were set afloat. Three millions of these are 
still outstanding. Three million 3-cent nickel pieces are scattered 


over the United States, but it is very rarely that one isseen. Of 
8,000 half cents; which correepond in value to British farthings, 
not one has been returned to the government for recoinage or is 
held by the treasury.— Boston Transcript. 


Viscount Goderich, 1827. 
Dake of Wellington, 1828. 
Earl Grey, 1830. 

Viecount Melbourne, 1834. 
Sir Robert Peel, 1834. 
Virecount Melbourne, 1835. 
Sir Robert Peel, 1841. 


ANSWERS TO LITERATURE QUESTIONS. 
[See JOURNAL Sept. 7th.] 


VI. A character in ‘‘ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” A. D. T. 
Whitney. 

VII. A character who figures in several of the Duchess’ novels. 

VIII. John Boyle O'Reilly. 

IX. Hood; City of London. 

X. ’49; Joaquin Miller (Alao claimed by McKee Rankin). 


TWENTY YEARS FOR A SOLUTION. 


This bit of harmless mischief is reported as a device of a mem- 
ber of the Yale class of ’72. The student introduced at recitation 
a turtle covered by a newspaper pasted on the shell. The tutor 


had too much pride to come down from his perch and aclye the 
mystery of the newspaper's circulation, but twentv years after, 
meeting a member of the class, his first and abrupt question was, 
‘* Mr. W., what made that paper move ?”’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


— What is the real name of ‘‘ Sunset Cox.’’ J. 
Samuel Sullivan Cox. 


— What is it to suffer the ‘' vendetta ?”’ W. W. W. 


The ‘‘ vendetta’’ is the bloodfeud, or the duty of the nearest 
kin of a murdered person to slay the marderer. 


— What day has been called Robin Hood's Day? C. 
May Ist, the anniversary of the death of Robin Hood, (1247). 


— Who were considered the leaders in the Romantic School of 
France, or among the Romanticists ? Who fuunded the Romantic 
School of Gormany? Cc, 

(1.) Lemercier, Victor Hugo, and Alexandre Dumas are the 
chief exponents. (2.) Founded by Schlegel, Novalis, and Lnd- 
wig Tieck. The next three names of this school are Hoffman, De 
la Motte Fouqué, and Chamiaso. | 


— Who uses ‘‘ Colonel Ingham’’ asa penname? UL, B. O. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale has used this. 


— Please give the ‘‘ whereabonts’’ of two passages of Horace. 
One commencing “ Non di, non homines, non colam &.”’ 
The other commences in the translation (found in an old Reader), 


Receive, dear friend, the truths I teach, 
So shalt thou live beyond the reach 


OF adverse fortane’s power.”’ P. MCA, C. 


—I am badly ‘“mixed’’ in spelling the plaral of excellence 
and excellency? Please explain. M. S. K. 

The plural of excellency, a title of honor, is formed by changing 
y to i, and adding es,—excellencies. The plural of excellence, a 
quality, is formed by adding s—oxcellences. 


— What is included in the Department of 
This includes the general divisions of the physiological relations, 
the economic and business relations, the governmental and political 


relations, social and moral relations, and the reli : 
the weekly day of rest, at a religious relations of 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Hunt's “ Wat 1s Portry?” Ineluding Re- 
marks on Versification. Edited by Albert S. Cook. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 94 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This little book is a reprint of one of the best essays from Leigh 
Hant’s Imagination and Fancy, and plainly points out the differ. 
ence between thr se closely allied qualities of the mind. Jean Paul 
Richter, in his Verschule der .2sthetik, first saw and explained the 
d fference between imagination and fancy, and from him emanated 
the illuminating rays which later inspired Co'eridge, Wordsworth, 
Leigh Hunt, and Raskio to express their thoughts on the same 
subject. The fioe wathetic tone and keen poetic feeling of the 
author make this essay very readable, while the poetic quotations 
charm us with their beauty and give unalloyed pleasure. The ed- 
itor has wisely appended eelections bearing on the subjrct from 
Richter, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, which will be valuable to the 
student. 

Tuer Series oF Stupy AND Sona. By John 
W. Tafts. Boston: Silver, Bardett & Co. 6}x8, 160 pp. 

A common school course, comprising studies in tune and time 
with songs for practice and recreatiov, prepared for that large nam- 
ber of graded and ungraded schools which desire to give some at- 
tention to instruction in vocal music, but are not able to profitably 
use a reguiar series requiring special instructors. The book is 
divided into three parts, the simple problems found in the nine 
major keys are treated separately in each of these parts Parts I. 
and II. for one and two voices, contain the exercises and songs in- 
terspersed. Part IIL. has the drill exercises conveniently grouped 
together, followed by more general songs for practice, recreation, 
and special echool exercises. Within the 160 pages bave been in- 
claded 124 bright and taking songs, with comprehensive and ex- 
plicit explavations and directions. Teachers will appreciate it as 
jast the thing needed to give music a higher and more accurate po- 
sition in their schools along lines that are new, fresh, vigorous, and 
easily teachable. 


Tenpinc Upwarp, By Mary B. Willey. Philadelphia: 
The American Sunday School Union. 237 pp. Cloth. $1.10, 
There is always a demand for fresh wholesome literature thar 

will attract young people to serious truths and helpful Jessons in 
right living, without leaving prudish or morbid impressions. 
Rolicking, joking Fred, crabid Granny Maxin, charitable Auot 
Hannab, and encumbered Arminta people this story with characters 
whose acts will be seed thoughts to young readers, inspiring them to 
wake up to the best within them. Stories of pranks college j kes 
and experiences, prairie fires, a pet lamb, with wedding beiis in 
conclasion, are incidents in the story. Tastefally and substantially 
bound—jast the thing for a Sunday school library. 

Tue Aztec TREASURE House. By Thomas A. Janvier. 
New York: Harper & Brother. 441 pp. Price, 75 ete. 

This tale, for one 
§© Who joys in well-fought fights, 
Who yearns for wondrous sights, 
Who pants for strange delights,’’ 

from Contemporaneous Antiquity, forms “ Namber I. an extra’’ of 

Harper’s Quarterly, the new series of paper-covered fiction jost 

launched by the great New York house. This series is gotten up 

in the attractive style which is characterizing all of the more recent 
undertakings of Harpers. The illustrations for this story are by 
that prince of sketchers of life and action, Frederick Remington. 


SonraB AND Rustum. An Episode. By Matthew 
Arnold. New York: American Book Co. 44 pp., 5 x 7}. 
Price, boards, 20 cts. 

The epic bas been put into an attractive dress, introduced by a 
well-written life of ita author, and all obacare passages carefally 
annotated and explained in such a manner that the pupil and 
teacher will be sure to find pleasure and profit in a critical siudy of 
this classic. 


Rarrmates. By Kirk Munroe. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. 341 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This three hundred and forty page story ia full of the excitement 
incident to the southern war story and an along-shore story com- 
bined. There is in the character weaving a typical negro of the 
olden times, a boy of the boys, a patriotic girl, a southern * msj>r,”’ 
a male, a monkey, and a revolver, and all are played pon for al! 
that is inherent in their nature. To let the reader into the story of 
these raftmates and their experiences by night aod by day would 
take more space than is at our command. Coaaracters are we! 
drawn, the descriptions graphic, and the surprises intense. 


Tomas’ Psycno Paystcat Corture. By Jalia and 
Annie Thomas. Iilnstrated. New York: Edgar 8S. Werner. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Psycho-physical culture may be defined as those exercises or 
movewents of the body excited and sustained by soul force and 
directed by mental activity. The object of this work is to devi-e 
and illustrate exercises and rales that may givs anconssious contro! 
toall the mascles and joints of the body, and especially to 
strengthen those which are weak, to develop strength and health 
and give gracefal physical and mental bearing. 


Tae Wise Women or Inverness. By William Black. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 229 pp. Cloth. Price, 80 cente. 
The inborn belief of the Scotch and Irish in the spells and power 

of the kelpies, witch-fo'k, and fairies, is clearly developed ia the 

tale of The Wise Women of Inverness, a bright romance with 2n 
agreeable flavor ef humor. A collection of short poeme, and other 
tales in the same vein complete the volume. 


Arirametic. A Manual of One Thousand Question) 
and Answers. By W. A Clark. Lebanon, 0.: C. K. Hami!: 
ton & Co. 157 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
This is a valuable book for a teacher to have at hand, while it is 

of inestimable valae to one who is to take an examination '0 

arithmetic. It contains every concsiveab'e and some inconceivable 

questions, all of which are caloulated to provoke inquiry, leav'n¢ 
one with a genuine hunger for a knowledge of all that is to be 
known about arithmetic, 


Tae American Scuonar, CoMPENS4- 
TION. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. New York: America® 
Book Company. 108 pp., 5x7}. Boards. Price, 20 cents. 
The comprehensive bat simple life of Emerson, the exp!anatio 

of the eseays and brief extracts from eminent critics upon Emers0® ° 

views and teachings introduce the student to a live interest io the 

three essays following which have been selected with the purpo# ° 

giving the pupil a correct conception of the great essayist. 
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Tue Namevess City. A Novel. By Stephen Grail. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, Paper, 50 cente. 

The story is of gypsy life and practices; the faith in charms, 
fate-telling, stars, palmistry and cards; the strong tie and obliga- 
tion that uvites all of this blood and guards their destinies; the 
rites and mysteries of Romanny, such is the material choosen by 
Mr. Grail of which to weave a romance that has the coloring and 
effect of an oriental tale, 


A TerRiste Famity. By Florence Warden. New 
York: The International News Company. 311 pp. Paper. 
Price, 50 cente. 

Family animosities and hostilities are the fabrics out of which is 
woven a sensational love tale. As a means ‘‘to drive dall care 
awav,’’ or for the occupation of a lazy hour this novel will not be 
unacceptable, 


A Wastep Crime. By David Christie Murray. New 
York: Harper & Bros. ,Paper. Price, 50 cente. 
A summer novel having as usual a nobleman’s aon disinherited 
for marrying a girl below his station whose intrigaes and ambitions 
lead both to a tragical end, 


Harper & Brotners, New York, in their “ Black 
and White Series,’’ offer many tempting tid. bits of literature, none 
of which are more inviting than ‘‘,The Rivals,’’ by Francois Cop- 
pés, and ‘Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa,’’ by Henry M. 
Stanley. Illustrated, cloth. 50 ete. each. The former is a naively 
told episode of the Esplanade des [ovalides, introducing the pathetic 
story of two lives, led by the caprice of Parasian favor from the 
ravks of the people to be the reigning star or applauded poet, and 
then abandoned to oblivion in helpless old age. The other volume 
commends itself at once by the nature of the subject and by the 
stamp of wide experience and thorough knowledge of the o»ndition 
of Africa Mr. Stanley's pen assures. It presents a comprehensive 
history and accurate information of the enormities of the slave trade 
viewed from the standpoint of one whose clear insight seeks a prac- 
tical reform and total abolition of this curse through the help of 
the enlightened and powerful nations. Of the attractive series of 
American essayists now issued by these publishers, especially 
timely ia ‘‘ Other Essays from the Easy Chsir,’’ by George William 
Cartis. Cloth, $100. The active and sympathetic interest always 
manifested by the ‘‘ Easy Chair”? in ite fellow-men, found expres- 
sion in these eesays of friendly criticiem, of fervid and forceful ap- 
peals, of delicate delineations of character, or tactful discoveries of 
tbe whims and foibles of our day. 


Tue Columbian Exposition is made the theme of two 
articles in the forthcoming October Popular Science Monthly. Mr. 
Charles M. Lungren is to open the number with an illustrated ac- 
count of ‘ Electricity at the World’s Fair,’’ describing the enormous 
ten thoueand lamp gererators, the marvelous electric fountains, the 
electric railway and launches in operation, and other wonders of the 
moat wonderful of scientific arte. Under the title “ Household 
Arts at the World’s Fair’’ the exhibits relating to the daily life 
and labors of the home will be described by Mr. Frederik A, Fer- 
nald. Another article describes ‘‘A Characteristis Southwestern 
Piant Group, embracing the cacti, the agaves (century plants), 
and the yuccas. The characteristic features of this quaint vege- 
tation are fully illustrated in pictures. 


Warren HOo.upen, an instructor in mathematics in 
Girard College, has published, on the press of J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, a brief essay on ‘‘ The Oneness of Arith- 
metic,’’ in which he aims to present arithmetic as a series of homo- 
geneous propositions, growing out of the one universal principle of 
ratio and proportion. 


Tre American History Leaflets, issued for July, con- 
tains the message of Governor McDaffie of South Carolina, in 1835, 
in which he sets for his views on the slavery question, already be- 
ginning to agitate the public men North and South. New York: 
A. Lovell & Co. 5 cents each. ; 


Pror. Caaries Harris of Oberlin College has pre- 
pared a set of Garman lessons for pupils desiring an introdaction to 
the language, in preparation for reading or a more thorough gram- 
matical study. Pablished by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston; 170 
pages, 65 cents. 


Pror. James McCourt of Salem, Oregon, has pub- 
lished a short exposition of the Metric System, explaining the sys- 
tem by a metric model invented by Professor McCourt, The equiv- 
— of the English and metric standards are given interchange- 
a 


William R. Jenkins, New York’s leading foreign book 


seller, has published a second edition of Bouderie, Maurice Le- 
comte’s clever little comedy, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Inductive Psychology; by E. A. Kirkpatrick. Winona, Minn.: 
Jones & Kroeger. 

English German Dictionary; compiled by Richard Jaschke. Bos- 
ton: Carl Schoenhof. 

Donald Patterson’s Daughter; by Mrs.8. K. Reeves; price, $1.10— 
Tending Upward; by Mary B. Willey; price, $1.10. Philadelphia: 
American 8. 8. Union. 

Arithmetic by Grades (Book I); prepared under direction of John 
T. Prince. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Outlines of the Modern Education in Japan. Translated and pub- 
lished by the Deoartment of Education. Tokyo, Japan. 

Advanced Lessons in English; by Mary F. Hyde: price, 65 cents. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Interstate Third Keader; by Mary I. Lovejoy; price, 50 cents. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 

English History for American Readers; by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson and Edward Channing; price, $1.20. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

“yy 2 Hero; vy Anthony Hope; price, 50 cents. New York: Har- 
per ros. 

Freudvoll and Cidvoll; selected and annotated by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
hardt; price, 75 cents——German Noun Declensions; arranged by 
Prof O. BH. L. Schwetzky; price, 20 cents—Deutsche Rechtschreibung ; 
by Josepha Schrakamp; price, 30 cents——Manuel de Litiérature; by 
Prof. A de Rougemont; price. $1.25. Boston: Carl Schoevhot 

A Text Book of Domestic Economy; by F. T. Paul; wrice, 75 cents. 
—-Ancient india, 200 B. C. to 800 A. D.; price, $1.00——Heat; by 
Mark R. Wright; price. $150 New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Prince of India; by Lew Wallace New York: Berger & Bros. 
am United States; by Goldwin Swith. New York: Maemilllan 

0. 


Laboratory Manual: by W. N. Orndorff; price, 40 cents. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Oscar Peterson; by Henry Willard French; price, $1.50. Boston: 
D_Lothrop Co, 

The Imitation of Christ; by Thomas a Kempis; price, 75 cents—— 
Glimpses Through Life’s Windows; Selections from the Writings of 
J. R. Miller, D.D.; price, 75 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Ready Reckoner of Foreign Exchanges; by John Henry Norman; 
price, $1 25——Dictionary of Foreign Phrases; edited by R. D. Black- 
man; price, $1 25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

An Introduction to the French Language; by Alphonse N. Van 
peel $1,10——Ontlines of Rhetoric; by John F. Genung; 
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NOTES ON COLONEL PARKER’S 
LECTURES—(IIL) 


BY HARBIET A. MARSH, DETROIT. 


THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION—THE UNITY OF 
CENTRAL SUBJECTS FOR THE CHILD. 


Geography — Geclogy— Mineralogy — Meteorology— Botany — Zcdlogy 
— Anthropology — Ethnology— History. 


We proceed to the consideration of the unity of central subjects 
for the child. I place geography as the central subject. In this 
study definitions are of the greatest pcssible value, not for them- 
selves, but because of their bearing upon and connection with other 
subjects. Geography is a study of the present appearance of the 
earth’s surface. This surface has had other appearances; they 
change constantly; they are changing now. The history of this 
appearance, with the idea of past appearances, is geology. Geog- 
raphy consists entirely of a study of the forms of the earth’s sur- 
face. It may also be called the study of the regular irregularities 
of the earth’s surface. Each deviation of the earth’s surface from 
the sphere makes each organization for life. Geography is, there- 
fore, a phase of geology. Every characteristic appearance of the 
earth’s surface gives its history, just as in natural history the sig- 
nificance of each form is the history or pre-natal condition of that 
form. Geology and geography are organically relaied, and miner- 
alogy is not far off ; it is the study of the rock forms of the earth. 
You cannot study change without coming naturally to the study of 
the objects changed. Remember that these three studies—geog- 
raphy, geology, and mineralogy—are one, and can never be re- 
garded separately. 

We stady change only, and as we study, we change; we study the 
invisible energy which acts through matter; we do not study 
matter, but we infer matter out of the etates of consciousness. 
There are two kinds of change, organic and inorganic. These give 
the study of physical and also of chemical ehange; in them are 
found the laws of change. . 

Observe the inevitable unification of study in this most natural 
and lozical arrangement of subjects. Geography, geology, and 
mineralogy are three phases of the same study, no one of which can 
be intelligently pursued without a constant reference to and knowl- 
edge of both the others. The three are, and must ever remain, 
parte of one subject, through study of which we necessarily gain & 
knowledge of change, and also of the laws which govern change. 
This brings us to meteorology. As geography is a study of the 
regalar irregularities of the earth’s surface, meteorology must be 
considered in its unavoidable relation to these irregularities, and is 
therefore placed as the sixth subject in my unity of central subjects 
for the child. 

These six subjects give us the physical basis of life, ita environ- 
ment, its support, its nourishment.. The study of one is the study 
of the other, and from this consideration of the physical basis of 
life, we proceed logically to the consideration of life iteelf. 

Organic Life—What life is is unknown, though it may not be 
unknowable. We study only the phenomena. The environment 
of plant life is found in geology and mineralogy, for the record of 
geology is kept by botany. 

Zcdlogy.—Leave out any of the steps mentioned and animal life 
is imposeible, for the animal is what he eats. This is largely true 
of man. The study of animal life leads, of course, to anthropol- 
ogy, or the study of man; now begins his relation to all animal 
life, for man is dependent upon all that precedes him. 

Community Life.—In plant life, the shrub and the tree are af- 
fected greatly by their surroundings; the oak in the pasture is 
different from the oak in the forest, So Jet us remember that the 
community influence of tribe and race are felt equally by man; 


this leads to ethnology. The study of force or energy is the one 
study of the human race; man sees an effect and by patient in- 
vestigation arrives at the cause of thie effect. 

This study of cause and effect is the study of law. Matter is a 
revelation of law. All charge is governed by law, so when man 
studies change he studies law, and, in the study of law he finds 
change; both are revealed to him through matter, thus he finds 
the three bound irrevocably together, and their study is but the 
atudy of the one eternal loving energy that holds the universe to- 
gether. Law is the direction of energy acting through matter, 
The record of human law through the ages is history, The qres- 
tion of history is, ‘‘ What am I, how came I here, for what have I 
come?’’ History is the record, tinged with pre jadice and fear, of 
the human race; it is closely interwoven with literature, and either 
is incomplete without the other. Thus it ia shown that all stadies 
are but different phases of the one subject—all are connected, all 
are studies of form. 

Man atudies nothing without the study of form; and number 
binds all together, what idea of geography, of astronomy, of his- 
ory, of any subject can be conceived without a consideration of 
bulk, weight, time, or distance? We deal with number from the 
beginning of existence until it ends. Let us proceed a step higher 
to the study of function. All these anbjects are united in function, 
though this term is generally used in application to man, what is 
his function but to search for truth and to share his precious find- 
ings lovingly with his fellow? 

The one study of the human race ia the study of invisible energy. 
There are eternal immutable laws. Law is the direction of energy 
acting through matter. Al! change is under some law. All these 
center in the human soul for the growth of the human spirit. 
Everything moves, no matter how slowly; there is no such thing 
as absolute fixedness in this world, except, it may be, the teacher 
who has taught dead formatism for twenty-five years. 

How can we teach the human mind, which is constantly chang- 
ng, by fixed, unchanging methods? All I have ever tried or 
hoped to do is to find God’s method of presenting truth to the little 
child, and to follow that method. Ask me not to give devices 
which shall aid you in your work; it is beneath the dignity of 
your holy calling. 

What can man study except law, and its effect upon the human 
spirit ? Search ever for the beautiful, the eternal truth that lies 
around you, and give it in God’s way to tbe little child. Let him 
find it in the flower and the leaf, and the everchanging season ; 
lead him to see law and obey it. Education is economizing human 
effort in the direction of human growth in conformity to law. 

Perfect obedience to law is perfect freedom. All is law, all is 
love, and the child is the focus upon which this vast and mighty 
energy is turned, so that he may be developed from birth, by form 
and color, into loving and bappy conformity to this energy or law. 

All the growth of the century has been spiritual growth, it ia 
spirituality itself. When we remember that the child is the center 
of all this, these subjects group themselves around him in natural 
order. 

Intrinsic thought is the most economic action of mind in search 
for truth. The mind gravitates toward truth; it is the teacher’s 
duty to keep up the gravitation. Education is development of 
mind in its attitude toward truth. 

The most terrible thing in the world is a dead teacher, the 
teacher who has a fixed method and clings to it! 


FOR HEADACHE AND NERVOUSNESS. 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. J. S. WHITTAKER, Melville, N. J.,says: ‘It bas been 
thoroughly tested, and especially in certain forms of dyspepsia, 
headache, nervous affections, and restoring the waste to the nervous 
and muscular system especially caused by overwork.’’ 


For the Best Books 


In greatest variety, at lowest prices, consult the American Book Company. 
They deliver their books prepaid to any address on re- 


charge for delivery—no “ Mailing Price.”’ 
ceipt of List prices, 


They make no extra 


Following are some of their 


NEWEST BOOKS: 


HARPER & CASTLE’S GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION 

HARPER & CASTLE’S INDUCTIVE 
GREEK PRIMER 


Will be issued in September; 128 advance pages now 
ready. 


| HARPER & [ILLER’S VERGIL’S AENEID $1.25 
$ .75 HARPER & WALLACE’S XENOPHON’S 


ANABASIS. Will be published this month ; 
specimen pages may now be had on application. 
The foregoing form part of President Harper’s celebrated Inductive 


Classical Series. Other volumes in preparation. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS 


A new feries containing the works usually readjin academic and preparatory schools. 


Uniform and attractive binding in 


boards; adequate notes; low prices. Ten numbers already issued; others nearly ready. 


CONKLIN’S ENGLISH SERIES: 


Practical Lessons in Language 


SWINTON’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


ROBINSON’S NEW ARITHIIETICS: 


New Primary .18 
New Practical §$ .65 


English Grammar and Compuosition . 160] 


9°; WEBSTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARIES: 


New Rudiments 30) 


MILNE’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES: 


Blements of Arithmetic ‘ . $ .30 
.-High School Algebra . 


New Primary $ .48 New Common School $.72 
New High Bchool § 98 


Based on the new Webster’s International Dictionary. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence relative to examination and introduction cordially invited, 


New York 
cincinnati 
Chicago 


Boston 
Portland, 


American Book Company ma 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Oct. 20: Conn«eriont S a e Teachers’ Association ; 
New London. 
Oct. 27-28: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
oc. ; Concord, 
WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES. 
Sept. 28: Sanday Rest. 
Oct. 13: Public Health, 
Oct. 16: Agriculture. 


ARIZONA. 

Phoenix has a megaificent high school structar: 
pow almost compleied, valaed at $82 350. I 
twenty-five years this city hae increased its achoo! 
property from one little building worth a few han 
dred dollars to several handsome buildings valaeo 
at $122,350. 

COLORADO. 

General Engley decides that the possession of 9 
diploma from a reputable biodergarten teachers 
institute entitles teachers to teach anywhere in 
this state. 


GEORGIA, 

Atlanta employs 175 teachere. Two new school 
buildiogs have been bnilt to sccommodate the 
rapidly increasing school popula ion. 

INDIANA, 

The teachers of Indiana have very generally 
availed themselves of the educational advantages 
aff rded by the World's F.ir, and are enthasiastic 
in their [ostitute Ta'ks’’ on thesabject. Schools 
of the state mostly opened Monday, September 4 
and so far as the writer has heard, tho attendance 


| will be regretted by many friends and admirers. 


Miss Anna C. Anderson from the eame inetitu'ion 
goes with President Hall to River Falls. Miss 
Anderson has made ber ioflaence felt throughoat 
the state, especially in the line of Eoglish litera 
ture. She was one of the directors of the [ilinois 
Papile’ Reading Circle, and her logs to that inter- 
est is well nigh irreparable. 

J. N. Patrick, formerly connected with the 
house of A. S. Barnes & Co., and for some years 
past connected with edocational interests at St. 
Louis, Mo., has accepted the superintendency of 
‘be echools of Streator, Sapt. B B. Lakin retir 
ng. Supt. Larkin has been in charge of the 
Streator schools for many years, and can well look 
back with pride on his long and honorable service 
chere. 

The county institutes have been well attended, 


attendance, conducted by Cousty Soperintendent 
Fentem; Adams county had 225, County Superin- 
rendent Ella M. G abb, condactor; Pike ccunty 
125, conducted by Covnty Soperintendent J. B 
Gragg; Haneock county 250, Couoty Superio- 
tendent J. A. Califf, conductor; Henry county 
250, retiring County Superiotendent J. B. Rassell 
conducting; Barean county 280, County Superin- 
-endent G. B. Harrington in charge. 

Superintendent Rassell closed his labors in 
Henry county with the insticate, having resigned 
to take @ position at Wheaton College, and at the 
same time pursue epecial lines of atady at the 
Chicago University. 

Hancock connty, under the leadership of Super- 
intendent Califf, is msking a strong movement. 
looking to county uniformity of text-bocks. The 
interest in the Teachers’ and Pupils’ Reading Cir- 
cles is growing. The claims of both circles were 
presented at a large number of the county insti- 
cates during the past two months, and met every- 


promises to be much larger tban last year. 

The Sshoola ef Valparaiso sre atilizing the 
World's Fair Exhibit by sendiog pupils to the| 
Fair, with instractions to report on certain featares | 
that are of interest to the school. Io this way the 
papils will be tanght the valae of close observation, | 
and much valuable information will be gained. 

The Northern Indiana Normal School begins. 
Qlet year with a very Jarge eorollment. This} 
**Jargest normal echool in America’ is fast be- 
coming 2 university. | 

Supt. W. N Hailmann has given excellent satis- 
faction to the teachers of Indiana by his able man- | 
agement of the edacational exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. 

The Porter Connty Teachers’ Institute closed 
ita seesion September 1, having held the largest 
and most enthasiasticia ite history. Porter county | 
schools take high rank among the schools cf the| 
state. 

Terre Haute counts 124 pedagogues in her active 
educational force. 

A. C. Pierson, professor of literature in Hiram | 
Collage, Ohio. did some acceptable institute work 
in Northern Iadiana this year. 

Awzi Atwater, for twenty-eight years professor 
of Latin in Indiana Usiversity, bas left the pro- 
feseion of teaching, and entered the ministry. 
He will have charge of the Christian Church, at 
Franklin, [od. 

H. J. Gaertner of the class of '92 in Indiana Uni- | 
versity, will have charge of the mathemstical de- 
partment in Indiana Normal College, at Coving- 
ton. Mr. Gaertner was a teacher ia the Danville, 
Illinois High School lxét year. 

E. P Cabberly, profersor of sciences in Vincennes 
University, has been promoted to the presidea y 
to take the place of Pres. E A. Bryan, who goss 
to the state of Washisgtcn to take charge of the 
State Agricultural Coliege. Mr Cabberly grada- 
ated in Laciana University in 1591, 

C. A. Bary aod wife «f Miciigen oome into 
the faculty of Vincennes Univerrity. Mr. Barry 
takes the deparim:nt of Isnguege, and hia wife 
that of history and licerature. 


ILLINOIS, 

Staie Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorsa. 

Dr. Jobn Holl bas resigned the presidency of | 
the Sonthern Normal University at Carb udale, | 
avd acc-p'ed the presidency of the estate no mal | 
echool st Kiver Fails, Wisconsin. Der. Hall hag! 
been intirma‘ely connect:d with public school af- | 
fairs ia [llinois for many years, and his departare— 


where a cordial reception by conductors, iostruc- 
tors, and teachers. 

Prof. H. H. Rica, for the past two yeare profes- 
sor of Greek in Blackburn College, under the 
presidency 'of Dr. Richard Edwards, goes to St. 
Joseph, Mo., to take the chair of Greek and Latin 
in the high school. Professor Rice has been very 
successful in his work at Blackburn, and goes to 
his new field with the best wishes cf his friends in 
Illinois. 

Circular No. 9, from the state department of 
public instruction, relates to changes in the school 
law by recent legislation. Copies can be had by 
addressing State Supt. Hon. Henry Raab. 

The Peoria svbools have secured the services of 
Prof. S. C. Skielvigar, supervisor of drawing, 
who has entered upon his daties. 

Prof. George Kaepper, formerly of Peoria, IIl, 
takes charge of the Los Angeles (Cal.) schools for 
the present, 

The regular meeting of the Schoolmanters’ Club 
of I}linois for the current school year will! be held 
on the firet Friday evening and Sat.rday of Octo- 
ber and Februsry, at Bloomington. Superinten- 
dents are requested not to make dates for their 
edacational meetings which will conflict with the 
above dates. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville will abandon the old manual training 
building, fitting it up instead for a well equipped 
laboratory. 

Mies M. F. Hewitt, one of the best known ed- 
ucators in Kentucky, for the past ten years prin- 
cipal of the Jessamine Lustitute, Paducah, died re- 
cently at New Ons le. 

Prof. J E Wood will become principal of the 
school at Elizabethtown. 

LOUISIANA, 

Prof. G. B. Larcia ha» been elected priacipal of 

the Cheneyville High School. 


MISSOURI, 


Vernon County shows some encouraging sta- 
tistics. There is an enrollment of 8 320 sebool 
children, of whom 907 are over 16 years of age. 
The value of echool property is $142,285; echool 
expenditures amounts to $84,153 

Greene County teachers’ normal closed a very 
eucc-esfal term. Certificates were issued by 
Superintendent Fairbanks to about 105 teachers, 

St Joseph echools opened with 5 810 

Miss Mary Proctor, the daughter of the late 


MeDonongh county insti'ute bad over 200 teachers | 


Prof. Richard A Pecctor, is making arrangements 
to give a series of lectures on astronomy for cbil- 
dren all over the country daring the coming season. 
The course conrists of three lectures for cbildren, 
entitled ‘* The Goblinsin Starland,’’ ‘‘ The Stories 
of the Stars,’ and ‘* Giant San and bis Family.’ 

She will also deliver a lecture specially suitable 
for normal schools, on ‘* How to Teach Astronomy 
to Children.’’ 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore has 164 schools; 156 are dav schools, 
and eight are evening schools. The 44,000 aver- 
age attendance requires the instruction of 14 
teachers. The tetal enrollment of the present 
year will reach 60,000 and about $1,000,000 will 
be required to meet the expenses. 


NEW YORK. 


Raseell Sage of New York has approved plans 
for a dormitory, which he will erect for the Troy 
Female Seminarv, at a cost of $100) 000. 

Mirs L. May Nash of Olnev, ILil., has been en- 
gaged as teacher of elocution and physica! culture 
at the Brockport Normal! School. 

Prof. F. S. Vickerman, formerly principal of 
Glens Falla Union School, has been elected pria- 
cipal of the Sbharpaville (Pa ) schools. 

The Brookiyn schools reopened with 80,000 
pupils and 2 500 teachers. 

The firat week of the public schools in New 
York City gives these statistics: 152,000 pupils 
enrolled in tha pupils achools, with an average 
attendance of 142 000; 5 000 were refoaed admit- 
tance because of lack of room. The Normal C)l- 
lege atarted out with 2,200 students, 


NEBRASKA, 
State Editor, C. G. PEARSE, Beatrice. 

It is encouraging to note that most of the die- 
trict echools are this fall beginning promptly with 
the village and city schools. A constantly increas- 
ing number of these district schocls are contract- 
ing with their teachers for the entire year of eight, 
nine, or ten months, 

The movement upon the State University will 
be unprecedented. From present indications, 
1500 will not more than number the candidates 
for enrollment this fall. Every tuilding, and 
every instructor, is likely to be taxed to the fullest 
capacity. 

The State Teachers’ Asscciation has brewing 
what promises to be alarge and enthusiastic meet- 
ing for the holidays. An address from Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall of Cia:k University is one of the as- 
sured attractions. 

The nomber of changes among echool men of 
Nebraska bas thie year been unusually large, but 
with one exception, Nebraska City, all the changes 
bave occurred in the smaller towns and villages. 

W. K. Fowler, last year at Scribner, takes 
charge of the schools of Blair. 

J. L. MeBrien, for four years the succeesfal 
cuperintendent of Johnson County, has been placed 
ia charge cf the Me hodist Seminary at O Jeans. 
J. W. Sampeon has been appointed to fill the ua- 


Professor Wright of the State Model School be. 
comes princiral at Notley, 

Principal W. H. Winslow of West Orange goes 

to Belleville at increased salary. 
Priecipal J. D. D.lliogham of Toms River goog 
to Jersey City to be principal of School No, 25. 
M-. Dillingham is to be congratulated upon jis 
rapid strides in the line of promotion. 

Prof. Frederick A. North of Planteville, Conn. 
is the pew principal at Tome River. , 

Prir. Theodore Green of Hghstown «xpecta to 
enter his new $13,000 echoolbeuse by D cember, 

Hon. J Bregoard Betts. who has for many 
years been assistant in the state sup+rintendent’s 
cffiice, has been appoint+d deputy state superiotend- 
ent, with an incresse of salary. This isa worthy 
and fittirg recognition of his past efficient service, 

Prin. Martin L. Cox of Rockaway has been re- 
cently appointed county superintendent of Morris, 

New Jereey educators, who have visited the 
Fair, speak very highly of the courtesy and 
efficiency of ex-Superintendent Morse, who is in 
charge of the New Jersey «xbibit. 

Peddie Inatitate will have new teachers in 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, and Eoglish daring 
thia year. 

Indications are favorable for unusually large 
classes at the State Normal and State Collrge. 

Professor Northrop of New York State is the 
new principal at Barnegat. 

The covnty superintendents bave been very busy 
the past few weeks with their annual reporcs, 
which will treat financial matters with mure than 
ueval length. 

The failure to open the Catholic parcchial schools 
quite crowds Jersey City’s school capacity. How. 
ever, the pablic school cfficials will provide ample 
room for these in a short t'me, 

The New Jersey exhibit at the Fair is reoviy- 
ing much praise from outside educators for the 
manner in which the work was prepared, and for 
the manner in which itisexhibited Through the 
efforta of State Saperintendent A. B. Poland ard 
the State Board of Education, the work of pre;- 
sration was done under the direction of eprcial 
Committees of experts who issued detailed inatruc- 
tions to the teachers. The result of this ¢x- 
pert supervision has been an exhibit which is not 
ouly a wonderful advantage upon cur exhibit in 
1576, but is also rem»rkable for its completeness 
and thoroughness. The use cf cabinets whose 
capacity is increased thirty-two fold, to economize 
space, is one of the most noticeable features of 
the New Jersey exhibit. The exhibit of the Siate 
Normal avd Medel schools at Trenton, ia more 
complete and satisfactory than similar ones of our 
sister atatee. The work of the district echools of 
Bergen and other counties, speaks well cf the in- 
lelligent supervision of our county euperintendents, 
In manual training, drawing, music, language, 
and geography the city exhibita have attracted 
much attention from the visiting teachers. |he 
exhibit of New Jereey has been a surprise and a 
revelation to the country. 


OHIO, 
Cleveland bas 900 teachers and 40,000 school 


expired term, 

Lu. W. Fake, from Nelson, becomes assistant in 
the high school at Hastings. 

C P. Cary, for several years superintendent of 
the Fai: bury schools, has been elected to the chair 
of pedagoy iu the State Normal School at Miul- 
wauk+e. Wisconsin, 

Mies Wilder, last year at Topeka, Kangas, be- 
comes principal of the Fairbary High School. 

W. W. Boner, formerly principal uf the schools 
of Wiiber, bas retired, and K. M. Thompscn, his 
assistant, assumes charge of the schools. 

A. B Stevens, last year principal of the Fair- 
bury High School, tekes atimilar position in the 
echoole at Hoidrige. 

The board of edacation at York have elected 
B. G. Moulton privcipsl of their high school. 

Rev. J E Brereton, field secretary for Doane 
College, has resigned bia position. His successor 
bas not yet been chosen. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Lawrenceville schools receive $100,000 by the | 


will of the Jate Mrs. J sbn C. Green. 

Bridgeton has d c ded to employ a supervising 
priveipal, ard has avpointed Priveipat E. J. 
Hi chner of the Third Ward School to that position, 


Cbildren. Superintendent Draper reporis very few 
|mew teachers appvioted, preference alway b-ing 
given to graduates of Iccal high or normal +chouls. 
| Uoe hundred and sixty-five teachers have been pro- 
moted and 122 changes made, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Newoastle finds as a result of the free text book 
‘lew a marked increase in attendacce, which de- 
| mands more schoolhonses. 

South Chester has unanimously adopted mucic 
as a study in its public schools. 

The teachers of Wilkesbarre in their institute 
listened to practical ideas on methods and de‘ ails 
of school instroction sdvanced by instructors 
feesor David James, Prof. E L. Kemp, and others. 
| Homestead sehcols bave opened with 1,200 rebol- 
ars; the high school pupils will be moved in a few 


THE Teachers Co Operative Acaociation of 
Chicego bas been asked by the Board of FR gents 
to fiod a man for the principalship of the State 
| Normal S-bool. Poricion to be filied before S+p- 

tember, 184. Ouly a ripe, echolarly, succesrful 
edvcator nred apply. Address Orville Brewer, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


John Whittier said: 


He was writing about 


TEN BOYS Who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to! THE 


The History of the World, summarized in the 
Iilustrated. Cloth. 


Now. By Jane ANDREWS. 
stories of Ten Boys. 


For introduction, 50 cents. 


Equally good are the companion volumes by the same author: 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS Who Live on the Round| 
Ball that Floats in the Air. ‘The seven sisters represent the seven GEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS 


For introduction, §0 cents. 


EACH AND ALL; The Seven Little Sisters Prove Their. 


‘This continues the story of Seven Little Sisters, and tells more | 
of the peculiarities of the various races, especially in relation to childhood. | 
For introduction, 50 cents. 


races. Illustrated. Cloth. 


Sisterhood. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 


ance with juvenile 


DREN. Dame 
Illustrated, 


Nature here unfol 
Cloth. For introductio 


“I... cannot forbear saying that in all my acquaint: 


literature I know of nothing in 


many respects equal to this remarkable book.” 


STORIES MOTHER NATURE TOLD HER CHIL- 


ds some of her most precious secrets. 
n, 50 cents. 


By the same author: 


Europe, Asia, 


Comprising United States, 


Africa and South America, Australia and the 


Islands, the Commerce of the World. These able, suggestive, and in: 


teresting plays are designed as a so 


rt of review of each country or topic, and 


they present a comprehensive view of the subject as a unit. In one volume, 


cloth, $1.00 


JAMES PARTON, the Historian, called the author of these books “ the best teacher in the world.” 
The Fane Andrews series was formerly published by Lee & Shepard, 


GINN & COMPANY, Puatisuers, 


> Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
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months to the new building recently erected at a 
cost of $40,000. 


TENNESSEE, 


Koexvi'le bas increased her school enrollment to 
ov+, 20 000. The new university building recently, 
dicsted adds materially to the fice schools and 
siractures of this cicy. 

UTAH. 

Snpt. Jos. 8. Perry of Weber County has gone 
to Virginia to study law. 

Supt. I-aac Hu-e, Jr., of the Northwest schcols, 
will do double duty this coming yexr. He will act 
as principal of Proctor Academy, Provo. 

The lesding sepirants for the terri orial euper- 
intendescy »re Supt. Cras. A. Short of Sammit 
County; «x Pree. John A Park of the university ; 
and Prin. T B. Lewis of Ogden. The supreme 
(‘erritorial) jadges sill soon appoint. 

Tbe Congregations! Home Musionary Society 
will goon open a day and evening school ia the 
building where last year the New Weat people had 
teir Piymouth school. Mis Florence C. Morse, 
from Boston, will be teacher. 


WISCONSIN, 


The M:lwankee School Committee have recom- 
mended to the teachers of that city to totally abol- 
ish cornoral punishment. This city determines to 
lead « & in the arrangement of ite school buildings 
as well as in disc'p'ine, haviog spent $10,000 in 
meking repsira; 32,0.0 school children are en- 
rolled, with an average attendance of 28,000. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Profeesor McDonald, from Worcester (Mass, ) 
Polytechnic Institute, goes to Bowdoin as teacher | 
of history and political and social science. The 
ent+ring clase this fall ie 65. 

F. xcroft Academy has the largest fall attend- 
ance ip ita history. 

G-o, E Livecott bas fifty-five pupils at New 
Harbor Free High School, and Mr. Page, principal 
of the other free tigh school, hes about the same 
namber. 

Since the resignation of J. E. Burke from the 
superintendency of the Waterville sehools, the 
position has been tendered Prof. A. L Lane. 

J. H. Biancherd, formerly principal of the Fair- 
field High school. has been elected to the superin- 
tendency of the Waterviile schools. 

Lincoln County Teachers’ Association will be at 
Damariscotta Mile, Sept. 23 and 30. An attrac 
tive program bas been prepared, with wide-awake 
edocators as instractors, 

Gorbem Normal School opens Nov. 13, with W. 
J. Corthell, LL.D, principal and instructor of 
p+ dagogics and Eoglith grammar, and the follow- 
ing corps of teachers: Chas. B. Wilson, natural 
science and civics; Vila M. White, geography, 
botany, and drawing; Mary S Gage, English lit- 
erature and rhetoric; Mab-lI Jenkins, elementary 


Englh and bistory; Margaret S. Stardevant, | debate, decided tv extend the commercial coarse 
mathematios; Chas A. Hinkley, masic; J -nnie| *t the bigh echoo! from two to four years, making 


M. Colby, Eila F. Johnson, and Neilie S. Cloud. | *pecisity of stenograpby and ty pewriting. 


man, Critic teachers. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Paul Konz>r hae recently been elec'ed as Ger-| cated at Malden, isthe handsomest public building 


mean ipsiroctor in the Manchester schools He is 
a cultored and widely educated scholar. 
Heory H. Waillhiams of Essex has been chosen 


pris cipal of the bigh echool and Watson Academy | commercial cunrse 1p the echoola. 


at Epping. 


The schools in the town district of Goffstown | and the scieutific department fiuds itself especi«lly 


have optned with the following teachers in charge : 
Mountaw, Miss Lydia D. Shirley; Shirley Hill, 


Tuk Teachers’ Co-Operative Asseciation of 
Chicago ie »tked to fisd a Director ot Maric for a 


large city. to begin January 1, 1894. Salary, | series of lectares and field mestiogs at the Arnulo 


$1.200 Mast have experience as director in the 
Pa ic Schools. 
Screet, Chicago, 


two daily sessions to accommodate the large nom- 


superivtendent of the Sandwich schools 


goes to Everett to teach. 


and eup+rintendent of schools tor Webster. 


Write to Mr. Brewer, 70 Dear-| supplying pupular instrre ion about the trees and 
ehrobs which grow in New England. They are 


‘ 
Mrs. L. D Belcher; Kennedy Hill. Sylvester E. 
Aiken ; East Port. Mies Dora E. Whipple: Tib- 
bitt’s Hill, Mises M. W. Bochee; Center Gram- 
mar, Mise Annie M. Shedd: Center Primary, Miss 
G-orgia E Cram; Pattee Aili, Miss Fannie B. 
Prince; Park+r’s, Mies Todd; Paige Hill, Mise 
Blerche B. Whipple. 
Th; Piymoath Sate Normal School has the fol- 
lowiog new teachers: Mr. John A, Avery, teacher 
of mathematica and physica! science, is a graduate 
of Harvard University, and has been for several 
years teacher io aschool of bigh character ia Hart- 
ford, Conv. Miss Emma L. Hacker, teacher of 
pataral history and physiology, is a graduate of a 
state normal schoo! in M.-ine, and of Bryn Mawr 
College. where ehe was empleved as assistant in the 
laboratories. Mies Emily J of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., teacher in the d-epar: ment of English, 
is a graduate of a New York S are Normal School ; 
teacher for several years in a high echool in New 
York, and lately critic teacher in the Kanaas S:ate 
Normal School. Mr. M S. Getchell, graduate of 
Colby University, ia employed as au additioval 
teacher in the high echool, thas relieving normal 
school teachers of mo-t of the high school work, 
aod rendering it possible to make great improve 
men‘e in the normal school course by a better clas- 
sification and by # provision for those who are pre- 
pared to take advanced work. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Charles H. Bates, principal of the Uxbridge 
High School, has been app inted superintendent 
of +chools at a salary of $1 76. 

Worcester Academy holde its own against the 
financial atringeocy with a fall attendance and 
of prosperous year. 

New Bedford Liigh School greeted the new 
prisc pal, Charies Siurtevant Moore, with 400 
pupils. 

Lowell scholars were disappointed in not being 
able to enter a new high school bailding on account 
of its tardy comp!etion. 

A new gymuasium bas been added to the Bel- 
mont Schocl. 

Somerville has adopted plans for a new high 
school building, a four-story structure of brick 
costing about $100 000, that will accommodate 
about 670 pupils, with a lecture room, drill hall, 
and all modern arrangements. 

Lyrn schools are crowded, espscially the bigh 
school, bavivg an increase of 149 pup|e in the 
English department and 87 io the classical. 

Saperintendeut Lali of Qaincy has been com- 

pelled to divide the high schoo! attendance into 


ber of pupils, which far exceeds the seating capac- 
ity of the school. 
D. G. Doonocher bas accepted the position of 


Miss Sosan Phillips, one of Adams’ teachers, 


St. Marks School of Southboro will pot $14,000 
worth of muscular ben: fi: into i's new gymnasinm. 


The echool committee of Fall River, after a long 


Profersor Back is the new bigh echocl principal 
The Grammar School, recently dedi- 


in the city. Ic is built of brick and terra cotta. 
The entire cost was $60 000. 
The Marlboro School Committee has provided a 


The Springfield High Sehool is overcrowded, 


bampered for lack of sufticieut means for teaching 
the nataral sci- 

Everett High School slamni have presented to 
that school #n oil portrait uf :heir former principal, 
Prof. R. Rideout. 

Mr. J. G Jack of Jamaica Plain will condact a 


A boretum during the autumn for the parpose of 


being held on Saturday mornings at ten o'clock 
and on Wedoeeday afternoons at three o’ clock 
Middleboro’s new school superintendent is John 
E Barke, of Waterville, Me. 
Adams.— Mies Carrie E. Deuel of Newton High- 
lands has been chosen to succeed Misa Lucy C. 


served and were presented and adopted in all 
sincerity. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford —The changes made;sin teachers are as 
follows: West Middle School, Mies Rosella R. 
Newton of Middleton wi!! encceed Mies N-ilie W. 


Richmond, who resigned to b-come librarian of the Porter, and Misa Helen Blakeslee ia sacce: ded by 
free public library —— Miss Jessie B. Briggs, for Mies Jeanette B. Hunter of Thompsonvlie In 
severa! years a euccessful primary teacher, has re- the Brown School Misa Clark will take Miss 
signed to become the mistress of a pleasant home. | Henry’s place, and her place will be filed by Misa 
—New appoinments to th training class are Bailey of Wallingford. 

Misevs Irene R. Whipple of the high echool, class’ Ia the northeas: dietrict the committee has put 
of ’92, and Mary E. Roche and Janet McLaren of the sehool baildieg in good condi.ion for the open- 
the class cf '¥3 Miss Celia M. Richmond, who ing of the school. F A. Brackett remains as 
graduated from the high echool in 1884, and then principal, and the old corps of teachera assisting 
spent two years in Weilesley College, bas been ap-|bim are: Mary McCleen, Marvy KE. Coleman, 
pointed an additional assistant in the high school,! Annie M Cairves Mary E. Morri>, Helen R Ros- 
to serve half the time. —— A kindergarten is to be siter, Minnie Eaves, Ida Buel, Annie McDonald. 
eatablished the coming fall by private eubscription. | Ella Washbarn will take a primary grade, and the 
About twenty children have been pledged, and the kindergarten will be in charge of Georgia M. 
kindergarten is to be located in a vacant room in Moseley and Grace © Spencer, both new. Masic 
the Commercial Street buildiog. Miss Lara Sen- will be taught by Lrila N. Smart, aleo a new 
tord of Florence has baen engaged to teach. She comer. 

was trained by Miss Page in Boston, and in the | Arsenal School_—Only one of the old corps of 
Cincinnati free kindergartens, and comes unueu- teachers in the Arsenal School retires Miss Fos- 
ally well recommended. I: is hoped by the pro- ter, who goeato the Normal School in Willimantic. 
moters of this movement that it wili eventually re- Miss Patterson, who has taught in room N>. 2, 
euit in free public kindergartens. | will take her place, Miss Adams going to No. 2, 


Upen the resignation of Mr. Samuel B. Capen 


Mr. James S. Marpby presented the following 
resolations, which were adopted by a unanimous 
and rising vote: 

Resolved, That the board deeply regret the res- 
ignation of onr respected president, Mr. Samuel 
B. Capen. We wish to place upon our records 
our gratefal appreciation of his service as a mem- 
ber and president of the achool committee of Boa- 
ton. His wise and jadicious countel, his great en- 
ergy and disinterested devotion, bie sacrifice of 
personal interests and time to the duties of his 


ing have endeared him to os as an associate and 
friend. By his retirement this board, the schoole, 
and the city will be deprived of the service of one 
who has been in all respects a model public official | 
and ove whose inflaence wil! long be felt. 
Resoived, That we coneratulate M-. Capen that 
he retires*from this public service with the con- 
sciousness of important public daties faithfully 
and honorably discharged. Weextend to bim our 
b-st wishes for his health, prosperity, and happi-| 
ness, and trust he may long conti ue his exertioas 
to advance the interests of our schovls and of our 
city. 
The beauty of it is that the resolutions were de- 


Not is: 
Coniection, 


2 but as a 


Drink, 


imparting strength, 


from the Boston School Board at a recent meetiog, | 


while the first primary will be taught by Mary E. 
Long, @ normal school graduate, who has had two 
years’ experience in primary work at Souch Nor- 
walk. The kindergarten now basa corps of three 
teachers, and will probably need one more. 


THE BERKELEY. 


There are not as many private boarding and 
day schools in Boston as in other years, but there 
was never a time when they were of so high a 


office, and his kindly presence and courteous bear- character as at present. This is not only true of 


the exceptionally good young ladies’ schools famed 
throvghout the land, but of the fitting schools cf 


which the Berkeley on Boylston Street, Boston, ia 
a marked example. The records do not jus'ify the 
as-er ion that any one of these schoola makes a 
better record than the Boston Latin or Cambridge 
High, but they have advantages of adaptation to 
sp+cial cases that vo public school can have, 

Mesers. Taylor, Ve M-rriite, and Hagar, skilled 
teachers and expert trainers, have made a record 
in the preparation of boys who, becsuse of travel, 
sickness, or other causes, are ‘‘ out of the proces- 
sion ’’’ that is little short of phenomenal and this 
without in the least interfering with the progress 
of their regalar class work. 


A teacher of Drawing and Vocal Music is wanted 
in a far Weertern city abont November let, Lady 
preferred Applicants should write at once fully 
to Orville B-ewer, 70 Dearborn Screet, Chicago. 


D. L. DOWD’S MEALTH EXERCISES. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 
athlete or invalid, Compete gym- 
Spasium takes 6in. floor room; new, 
sejentific, durable, cheap Indorsed 
py 109 obysivians, lawyers, cler- 
ymen, editors and othes now using 
t. Tlustrared Circular 40 engray- 


aiding digestion, is 
Chocolat - Menier most effective. | 

Not a narcotic, like Tea, Coffee, or | 
Cocoa, but a strengthening, unadul- | 
terated FOOD. | 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


ARE NO MORE TO BE COMPARED WITH 
EACH OTHER THAN | 


Skimmed Milk 
to Pure Cream. 


Our Columbian Catalogue 


Is a new list of a// books and helps published for teachers. 


It is the result of 


Pamphlets giving recipes, and sample, by ad- 


dressing 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR American Branch 
a CHOCO LAT Chocolat-Menier 


86 W. Broadway, 


M EN f ER New York City; 


Annual Sales Exceed 32 MILLION LBS. or Menier Bldg., | 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER.N.Y. World’s Fair. 


ings free. Scteutifie. Physical, and 
Vocal Cuiture. 9 14h St., New York 


Will $500 Help You Out? <s:%xvs 


offer yeu the “ole *gency for an article that ts 
Vanted in tvery Home aud Indi-pensable 
ie Every @ftsecee, somenbt g tha 
articles sell ot Deuble 
the Price, though o t answering the purpose 
halfxo well, Youcanm ke from $300 te 8700 


three introduemy if after whieh it 


bring A Steady, Liberal Income, if properly at- 
tended te. Ladies as Well 4s Ines ta townereoun- 
try Don’t Wiss this Chance. Writ: ntonce fo 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Ohio. 


(7% 


, he Col um bian 


ADJUSTABLE READING STAND. 


A desirable sppointiment to read- 
ing and lecture rooms. Perfectly ad- 
justabie, bigbly «roamental, lignt in 
weigbt price withip reach of all, A 
necessi'y in everv jibrarv. Kndorsed 


by leading literary men. For cirentars 
and pri e addr ss COLLIVR & THOMP- 
SOY, 377 Wain St.. Worcester, Mans, 


Motes Off Library specials tes. 


years of labor, classifying and concisely describing as it does over 1,200 
teachers’ books and aids. It is especially valuable to principals and superin- 
tendents, showing as it does at a glance all the valuable books on the History 
of Education, Kindergarten, Methods of Teaching each subject, Science of 
Teaching, Primary Teaching, Object Lessons, Science Teaching, Form 
Study and Drawing, etc., etc. It also contains the best list of Dialogue, 
Recitation, and Singing Books ever issued. For this alone it is worth a 
great deal to every teacher. All new books added as published. Sent free 
lo any teacher. 


Our new book just issued, called 


Great Teachers of Four Centuries, 


64 pp., cloth cover, with portraits, price 25 cents, sent for 15 cents if you 
mention this paper. 
Let us hear from every one who reads this advt. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Ninth Annual Edition. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


For School Year 1893-94, 


Including 


THE GeogrAPHIcAL NEWS OF THE YEAR. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Suft. Schools, Pawtucket, R. 0. 
Price, 50 cts. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 6Cc, 


This new edition, enlarged and revised to date, is by far the best and most complete edition that 
has yet been published. 

Twenty-three pages of new matter have been added under the head of “ Geographical News of the 
Year,” in which are treated in a concise manner the geographical events which occurred between 
August 1892 and July 1893, inclusive. Fourteen pages of valuable statistical tables are appended. 
Three new Maps have been added,— one of Africa, and two showing the National Parks and 
Forest Reservations of the Pacific Slope and of the Rocky Mountains 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, in paper covers. 
Address 


Price, 20 cts. 


61 E. Ninth St,, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Bostom 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. » 
English History for American Readers ° ‘ Higginson Longmans, Green « Co, NY $1 = 
Lopgman’s German Grammar. ‘ 
The French Revolution Carlyle Crowell & Co, 1 
Glimpses Through Life’s Windows . Miller 
Famous Vovagers and Explorers . Bolton 1 
Imitation of Christ a Kempis 
Wander!ngs by Southern Waters Rarker D. Appleton & fe, 
First Steps in Philosophy Salter Chas. H. Kerr & Co, Chicago 
A History of Peru. Markbam Chas. H Serge! & Co. 
At the North of Bearcamp Water. 2 . Bolles Houghton, Mifflin & Co Boston 1 25 
Literary Criticism for Students’. MecLaugblin Henry Holt & Co, New York 1 50 
German Noun Declensions Schwetzky Carl Schoenhof, Boston 0 
Manuel de Litterature ° Rongemont 1 25 
The Prince of India ‘ i ° ° Wallace Harper & Bros, New York 
The United States. ‘ Smith Macmilian & Co, 
Laboratory Manual ° Orndorfft D C Heath & Co, Boston 40 
Oscar Peterson French D. Lothrop Uo, 1 50 

PUBLISHER'S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE ask special attention to the announcement 
of The Authors’ Agency in the JOURNAL of the 
7th. All persons having manuecrip s that they de- 
sire to have examined and placed, will do wisely to 
correspond with William A. Dresser, Eeq , the 
manager, whose address is 3 Somerset. S:., Room 
10, Boston, Maas. 


ImPoRTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and age Hire, and stop 
at me GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


t. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—‘*The poor fellow was simply driven to his 
grave.’’ ‘Well, why not? You wouldn’t com- 
pel a dead man to walk there, would you ?”’ 

Tur BEST PRESERVES. — How to be always 
successful in preserving; how to make the very 
best j-llies, jams, pickles, etc, and how, at the 
same time, to do it economically, can be learned 
from Ayer’s Preserve Book. The recipes are all 
practical, and never fail. Ayer’s Preserve Book 
mailed free to any address on receipt of a two cent 
stamp, by J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 

— Did you ever notice—of course yon have— 
that the pens in use in offices are clogged with ink 
and worn out. This is inexcusable, aa the Kater- 
brook pens are sold at very moderate prices. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, bat will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISBING Co, 


— Teacher: Who can vote for representatives ? 
Scholar: The people of the United States. 
Teacher : Did you ever vote ? 

Scholar (confusedly): Well-er—no, bat I mesnt 
idiots and Junatics couldn’t vote, too.— Detroit High 
School Argus. 

— The children’s health must not be neglected. 
Cold in the head causes catarrh. Ely’s Cream 
Balm cures at once. It is perfectly safe and is 
easily applied into the nostrila, The worst cases 
yielding to it. Price, 50 cents. 


— ** I don’t see why they call ’em fo'ding beds.’’ 
“ Because they fold up.’’ ‘* That doesn’t account 
for their being called beds.’’ 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHIneé SYRUP’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents @ bottle, 


— Inquisitive stranger—(to constable) : I under- 
stand that the measies broke out here recently 
Constable (proudly): Yee; bat our head constable 
caught ’em. 


— One of my children had a very bad discharge 
from her nose. Two physicians prescribed. bat 
without benefit. We tried Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and much to our surprise there was a marked im- 
provement. We con:inued using the balm, and 
in a short time the discharge was cured. — O. 
A. Cary, Corning, N. Y. 


—A witty old divine says: ‘‘Angels can tell 
about how much religion you have by the amount 
of rain it takes to keep you at home from Divine 
service.”’ 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 


JourNAL oF EnucaTion 
from Sept J, ’93, to January 1, 94, 


In order to introduce the JourRNAL or EpucarTIon to teachers not now 


taking the paper, we make the above 


special offer, believing that at the end 


of the four months they will become permanent subscribers, 
_ Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips” at 50 cts. each, will receive 
six months credit on their own subscription to the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon. 


Address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT, ° 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


VERY TEACHER 
SCHOOL OFFICER 


NEEDS ONE OF THE 


XPRESS 
DUPLICATORS. 


We are giving them away to any one who will send us a sufficient 


number of ew subscribers to the JoURNAL OF EpucaTIoNn, 


For description 


of this useful article see advertisement in another column. 


We will send you one of the small sized Duplicators (price $3 75), by express, in return 
for three (3) new subscriptions to the ¥ournal of Education ; or, one of the large-sized 
Duplicators (price $6.00) for five (5) new subscriptions to the Fournad. 

A little effort on your part,— and not as much as you may think for, either,—will secure 


one of these machines. 


All orders must be addressed : 


NEW ENGLAND .PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 SomeERsET St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper’s Weekly for September 16th is to the 
fore, as usual, with a page of photographic re- 
productions of the most striking scenes ia the 
great cyclone regions about Savannah and Char- 


leston. O.her timely subjects treated in picture 
and text are the late ciuse of the New York 
Naval Reserve, the approaching Ioternational 


50| Yacht-Race, snd the World's Fair as seen by 


Chaletrap and Newell. A. Conan Doyle contri- 
bates one of his powerfal detective stories, entitled 
Greek Interpreter,’ with illustrations by 
W. H. Hyde; and the double page is a strong 
drawing by Remington, called ‘* The Advanced 
Gaard, or Tne Military Sacrifice,’ a thrilling in- 
cident of United States army life in the Indian 
country. 


— The St. Nicholas for September gives its 
readers an exceedingly varied table of contente, 
All but four or five of the twenty-eight contriba- 
tions are ficely illustrated. Among the articles 
which are especially enjoyable are: ‘‘A Boy’s 
Visit to Chief Joseph,’’ a true report of a young 
back woodsman’s soj urn with the Nez Percé tribe ; 
‘** Barros,’’ devoted to the very patient donkey 
of the West; ‘* Tne Stars and Stripes,’’ the story 
of Betsey Ross and the msking of the firat Ameri. 
can flag; and “Queer Things About Frogs,’’ one 
of the delightfai natural hiotory articles which 
have now. replaced the absurdly stupid papers of a 
generation agu. There are short pieces qaite as 
good as the longer ones, verses, and music. New 
York: The Century Company. $3.00 a year. 


— The September Ladies’ Home Journal with 
its dainty seashore cover has a most attractive 
table of contents. Mrs. Patterson the daughter of 
President Johnson, who is now living in Tennesee, 
forms the subject of a pleasing sketch. Mra. Jef- 
ferson Davis contributes a delightful sketch of the 
widow of Stonewall Jackson, and Alice Graham 
McCollin writes of ** The Blind Reader at Wash- 
ington,’’ Mrs. Patti Lyle Collins, who is the pre- 
siding genius of the Dead Letter Office. ‘*‘ Wom- 
en’s Rights and Wrongs.’’ are discussed for the 
first time in print by the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage 
over his signature, and John Lambert Payne con- 
tributes a delightfal essay on ‘* What is Written 
in a Woman’s Face. ‘* When Choosing a Home,"’ 
by Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, and ‘‘ Farnishing a 
Moderate Home,’”’ by Helen Jay, are both help- 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


CATARRH 


A particle is aguies inte each nostril and is eable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggirts; by mail, registered, 60 cts, 


KLY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New Yerk. 


THE VERY BEST TIME 
to take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discoy- 
is now, if you feel that your blood is out 
of order. Don’t wait until you have to cure 
disease; it’s easier and better to prevent it. 
With the first blotches or eruption, or the 
dullness, weariness, and depression that are 
some of the symptoms, you need this medi- 
cine. It will rouse every organ into healthy 
action, thoroughly cleanse and oy your 
system, and build up needed flesh, health, 
and strength. It’s the only guaranteed blood 
remedy. In the most stubborn Skin or 
Scalp affections; in the worst forms of Scrof- 
ula; in every disease caused by a torpid liver 
or impure blood—if it ever fails to benefit or 
cure, you have your money back. 
No ‘substitute urged by a tricky dealer, 
though it may be better for him to sell, caz 
be ‘* just as good” for you to buy. 


A certain and lasting cure, for the worst 
Catarrh in the Head, is guaranteed by the 
makers of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 


fal su'umn articles, following close in interest on 
Mies Maria Parloa’s paper on “ Opening the Win- 
ter Home.’’ Miss Hooper discusses ‘The New 
Colors and Materials,’’ as they will be worn thig 
autumn and winter, and Mrs. Mallon advises the 
woman of forty how to dress. Miss Scovil contri- 
bates a paper on that most serious of probleme, 
‘** The Panishment of Children.’’ The fiction of 
the number consists of a short story. ‘‘A Gentle 
Matchmaker,’’ by Kate Tannatt Woods, and 
the continuation of Mr. Howell’s delightfal story 
‘‘The Coast of Bohemia.’’ Philadelphia: The 
Curtis Pab. Co 


— The New World for September has an ex- 
tended review of Ernest Renan, by James Dar- 
mestater; James M. Whiton points ‘‘A Way Oat 
of the Trintarion Controversy’’ ; Wilhelm Bender 
treats of ‘The Relations of Religion and Mor- 
ality ’’?; C. A. Bartol on *‘ The Boston Palpir,”’ 
sketches the characteristics of Channing, Taylor, 
Emerson, and Phillips Brooks. Orello Cone writes 
of “ Jesus’ Self- Designation in Synoptic Gospels ” ; 
E. Amelineau explains ‘‘ The Role of the Demon 
in the Ancient Coptic Religion,’’ and Edward H, 
Hall discusses ‘‘The New Unitarianiem.’’ An 
extended series of Book Reviews close the number 
of the quarterly, which is devoted to religion, 
ethics and theology. $300 a year; eirgle num- 
ber, 75 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflia & Co. 


— The September number of The Cosmopolitan 
is a World’s Fair number, and a marvel of excel- 
lence in illustration. The whole range of topics 
incident to this grandest of expositions is discussed - 
by men and women of ability, as Walter Besant, 
Price Collier, George F. Kanz, Ellen M. Henro- 
tin, Jalian Hawthorne, Marat Halstead, J. B. 
Walker, E. J. V Skiff. H. C. Charfield-Taylor, 
Alice A. Sewall, F. T. Bickford, Fravz Boss, and 
ex-President Harrison. ‘'In the World of Art 
and Letters,’’ twenty books of the month are re- 
vised by Sarcey, Janvier, Boyesen, and Andrw 
Lang. ‘‘ The Progress of Science’? is ably consid- 
ered by C. A. Young, George H. Knight, S. E. 
Tillman, George F. Becker, and A. E. Dolbear. 


OUR GREAT MIDSUMMER OFFER ! 


AND 


sell in cloth binding at $1.00,— 


We will send you THe CosMOPOLITAN 


sent with each order. 
Address 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


THE 


Journal of Edueation 
Both for | $3.50 a Year. 


The great Illustrated Monthlies have in the past sold for $400 a year, It was 4 
wonder to printers how the Cosmopol:tan, with its yearly 1536 pages of reading matter by 
the greatest writers of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists, could be fur- 
nished for $3.00 a year. In January last it put in the most perfect magazine printing plant 
in the world, and now comes what is really a wonder. 


We will cut the Price of the Magazine in half for you ! 


Think of it! 128 pages of reading matter, with over 120 illustrations,—a volume that would 


FOR ONLY [23 cents: 


MAGAZINE, which has the strongest statf 0! 


regular contributors of any existing periodical, and the weekly JOURNAL OF EDUCATIO®, 


BOTH FOR onLy $3.50 
This offer is open to doth new and old subscribers. The full amount ($3.50) must be 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Mark Twain bas a characteristic article, and W. 
D. Howells continues his *‘A Traveler from Atru- 
ria. This is the cheapest first clase magazine in 
the world. Jobn Brisben Walker, Editor. Price, 
12} centsa number. New York City: 6th Ave. 
and 11th St. 


— The Overland Monthly for September is a 
California Admission Day Namber,’’ and con- 
taios many artic!es appropriate to that celebration. 
There is an interesting article by the artist, C. D. 


Robinson, telling of the painting of a Yosemite 
panorama. The biographical eketch of Henry 
DeGroot is an accurate picture of the typical edu- 
cated Californian pioneer. ‘“ Sergeant O'Brien of 
Siskiyou” is a careful character eketch of the pio- 
neer of quite another class. Besides these there 
are a whole group of pioneer sketches, Indian 
fights, lynching, stage robberies, and other stories 
of the adventurous men that came to California in 
749 and the fifties. . The departments containing re- 
views, editorials, and the like make up a strong 
nomber. San Francisco: The Overland Monthly. 


— Godey’s Magazine for September contains a 
variety of matter, and many attractive features 
First comes the complete novel ‘Sis’ Daughter,’’ 
a diamatically told story of western life, illastrated 
by George Wharton Edwards. ‘The Woman 
Qaestion in Japan’’ is a timely illustrated article 
by Helen E. Gregory-Fiecher; Cornelia Kane 
Rathbone has a short story called ‘‘A Dethroned 
Ideal and Mary Kvle Dallas contributes “ Mr. 
Magog’s Wooing. The water color portraits are 
those of Mrs, Francis C. Carolyn of San Fran- 


cisco, and Mrs. Arthur J. Caton of Chicogo, and Ss 


all the departments sre complete. The poems are 
by Clivten Scollard, Richard Barton, Albert 
Hardy, and others. 


— Pansy for September embraces among its 
contents much of interest both at home and abroad. 
Considerable attention is paid to missionary doings, 
and stories illustrative of the importance of the 
work appear. Itis an exemplary number through 
out, ita stories, character sketches, Ameriean Lit- 
erature Paper, as well as ita other well-known 
features, helping to sustain tbe high order of this 
popular young folks’ msgsezine for weekly and 
Sunday reading. There are not many children 
from eight to fourteen but will fully sppreciate 
this finely illustrated monthly. It is $1.00 a year; 
le centsa number. D. Lothrop Co., Pablishers, 

ton. 


— The Political Science Quarterly, September 
issue, edited by the University Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia College, has six papers, Book 
Reviews, and Notes. The papers are ‘‘ Giffen’s 
Case of Bimetallism,’’ by Charles 8B. Spahr; 
** Theory of the Inheritance Tax,’’ by Max West; 
“The Modern Spirit in Penology,’’ by Alexander 
Winter; The Late Chilian Controversy,’ by 
Prof. J.B. Moore; ‘* The Russian Archives,’’ by 
Prof. H. L. Osgood, and Ashley’s ‘‘ Koglish 
Economic History,’”? by Prof. W. Cunningham. 
Price, $3 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. New 
York: 70 5th Avenue. Ginn & Company, 


— The American Naturalist for September ccv. 
tains several excellent general articles devoted to 
natural science, a review of recent scientific litera- 
ture, and very useful general notes on geography 
and travel, geology and paleontology, botany, zo- 
ology, embryology, entomology, archeology, eth- 
nology, and the proceedings of all the Jeading sci- 
entific societies. It is indispensable to the teacher 
and student who would keep abreast of the new 
scientific advances. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelley. 


— The September Pall-Mull Magazine is now 
ready, and is suppli-d to the American readers by 
The Internationsl News Company, 83 and 85 


Daane Street, New York City. The price is $3 
a year; single copies, 25 cents. This illustrated 
magazine is full of pop lar reading for the home, 
and is edited in London by Lord Frederic Hamil- 
ton and Sir Douglass Straight. There are 20 arti- 
cles in this number, moatly well illustrated. 


— Outing for September is a delightful number, 
containing a short complete story, and many inter- 
esting sketches. Among the more notable fea- 


tures are ‘‘ Temecula Canon,”’’ a picture of Califor- 
nia Sport,”’ by T. S. VanDyke; Oar Sailor Sol 
diers,’’ by E. B. Mero; ‘* Football on the Pacific 
Slpe.” by Jno Craig, and “‘A Wolf Huant.”’ 
New York: 239 Fifth Ave. $3.00 a year. 


— Our Little Ones for September is sure to cap- 
tivate the little folks. D.N. Morrell and Mary A. 


McKee contribute delightful verses, and the prose 
is more than usually entertaining. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. Terms, $1.00 a year. 


— Romance for September is a special ‘ Travel- 
er’s Namber,’’ containing many ‘‘taking’’ stories, 


There are contributions from Alice Wellington | 


Rollins, Guy de Maupassant, Jules Sandean, and 
other well-known writers. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUB. OO, 3 Somerset St., Bostou. 


EGISTER with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 
The Chautauqua School of Shorthand 


and Private Secretary Training 


Furnishes thorough instruction in Shorthand and 

Typewriting, and makes a Specialty of fitting youn 
ple for superior positions as PRIVATE SECRE- 

ARIES. Mention this paper, Circular free, 


Prof. W. D. BRIDGE, Boston, MAss. 
5 Somerset St, opp Boston University. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley. Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educativpal preparatery school of the highest grace 
certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Techuology, Harvara 
aud Keston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


(JOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ABT SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


"TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


Sas NOBMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 

orincipal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 

Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


Grats NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Oatalognes address 
@. Principal. 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don’t 
smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. Try for a higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to-day. 


Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 
any examination in azy of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 


When first published 
the price was $2.25. 
The publishers’ price 
is now $1.64, postpaid. 


For a short time only we 
offer to send you the book 
for $1.10, postpaid. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, lass. 


Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 
successful experience, may be 
sure of engagements by regis- 
tering now with the 


NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent 
free on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 

Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished 


E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 FurrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


100 SONGS fora 2 ot, stamp. Homs & YOUTH, Oadis,O. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


SACRIFICE SALES custom's wait his salesrooms. ard when be saw a cloak ora gown or 


a robe, that was proving slow of sale to mark it down so low that it would go off at once. This served a 
double purpose: it prevented the accumulation oi surplus stock, and it enco raged the customer to come 


pursue something the same course with our teachers, where we c.n pursuade them to follow our advice. 
Every year as school opens there are superior teachers OF places that at the last day have missed; 
without positions Some have been confident of certain some have felt that other duties would pre- 
vent their teaching. and only at the last find they want places; some have simply been unlucky—just the 
a ow thing has not come for them. To all such teachers we say, ‘' If you cau't get what you want. fake 
what you can get; don’t be idle.” So it heppens that we have a score or two of teachers whom we know 
to be superior and eure to give satisfaction, who can be had at this time for irom half to TEACHERS 
three-fourths their real market value. Tbisis a genuine mark-down. Write to us and see. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association ”cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 6&), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

Smith’s Mills, N. Y., August 23, 1893. 
Dr. HIRAM ORCUTT,.— 


Dear Friend : 

During my four years’ mem- 
bership in your agency I have had my salary advanced from 
$28 per month to $950 per year, due mainly to y«ur valuable 
assistance. You have pleased me every time. Thanking you 
for your past favors, and trusting that I shall be abie to merit 
your confidence in the future, 

I remain yours truly, FRED. C. BALL. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 12014 So.Soring St.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. Hartford,Conn. | LosAngeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Uffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for. Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 


REMBMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and cail or write. 


GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS, 
K t R K & K U ' S 5 0 0 fe Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
pend on reswts, 


3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2.053.600. 


Union School Bureau Agency. | 2 W. Ldth New York. 
R, WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, outers 


ation of those whoemploy teachers It procures teachers for positions, not positions for teachers. It seeks 
after and solicits the enrollme t of the best teachers, and accepts no others It aims to be @ national reg- 
istry of all the best teachers, as well as superintendents, professors, and principa's, so that schools in any 
part of the country seeking for the best educated talent may use the Agency asadirectory. It accepts no 
registration fee from teachers, except twenty cents for correspondence It does not notify teachers of va- 
cauc.es, nor ask them to apply for positions unless requested to do so by the boards. School boards are 
invited to consult it without expense. The usual commission is charged to teachers whose pames are reg- 
istered, when they are selected for a position throuzh the aid of the Agency. Applications from teachers 
should be accompanied by 10 cents in stamps, with full statement of age, educatior, experience. and the 
salary wanted, also a photograph and testimonial. In reply an enrollment blank will be sent or the 
papers and photograph returned. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


Premium of Epucarion. 
PEDAGOGICAL HAND-BOOKS. 


Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons. . . «. $1.00) Page’s Theory & Practice of Teaching (Payne), $1.00 
Manual of Object Teaching, ce 4,86 Palmer’s Science Of Education, . . 1.00 
Day’s Science of Education, . e 72. Payne’s School Supervision, 1.00 
Eclectic Manual of Methods, i. the SO Contribution to the Science of Edncation, 1.25 
Question Book, or Teacher’s New Examiner, 50| Putnam’s Elementary Psychology, . » + 90 
Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture, . . 60) Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, . e ° 1.20 
History of Pedagogy, . . 60 Elementary Instruction, 
Lectures on Education (Kindergarten, etc.) 1.00| Shoup’s History and Science of Education, 1.00 
Primary Methods, e 60 Graded Didactics, Vol. I., . ° ° 50 
Hewett’s Pedagogy for Young Teachers, . 85 Graded Didactics, Vol. II. i a ee 
flow to Teach: A Manuul of Methods, . . 1.00|Swett’s Questions for Written Examinations, 72 
Krusi’s Life and Work of Pestalozzi, 1.20 Method of Teaching, % « 160 
Ogden’s Science of Education, . © « 1,00] White’s (E. E.) Elements of Pedagogy. . 1.00 
Art of Teaching. . « «© 1.00| Watt's on the Mind (Edited by Prof. Fellows), 60 


Any of these volumes will be sent absolutely free to any 
present subscriber of the Fournal of Education who will 
send us one mew yearly cash subscription ($2.50). 

All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


again. For there were real mark downs,—the pose were actually worth more than the price paid. We - 
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ACME 
Stationery aud Paper 


J) 


COMPANY. 


Picturesque Writing Tablets, 


Examination Papers, 

Pen and Pencil Tablets, 

Drawing Books and Tablets, 

Quincy Practice, Papers, 
and other School Supplies. 


Composition Books, 
Students’ Note Books, 


I2mo. 


Price, 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 
NEW YORK and BROOKLYN. 
ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisuens, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 
(@ Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 

Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases. 

For the Pocket The "“iniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
maps 26 of which are devoted to the United 220 maps. A Separate map t8 given of each State 
States $1 25 and $20 and ferritory in the United § ates, $7 59 
For the Sheol ‘The Globe Maud Atias, with | For the Library, The World at Hlome Atlas. 
and Ciassical Geography 8! 60 Uuired states, $8 0v. 
kor sale by all booksellers) Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 
BOOhKS FOR THE CURIOUS. 
By A. P. Souruwickx. Fourteenth Edition. 234 pages. 
With Index. Price: Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 

The author has given an explanation of the origin of a thousand and one common 
sayings and familiar quotations. It is filled to repletion with interesting “ matter” in 
the home circle. It is just the book for our boys and girls. No library is complete with- 
out it. 

UEER QUESTIONS AND READY REPLIES. 
By S Grant Otipnant. Handsomely bound in cloth, 

‘The design of this work is to offer to the reading public, in a convenient form, much 
quaint and curious as well as interesting and instructive information in History, Geogra- 
phy, Biography, Philosophy, Science, Philology, etc.; to correct several popular fallacies; 
to promote accurate scholarship; and to explain many expressions which occur in in 


SEND. FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES, 
School and College Teat- Books, Music Books, 
All Revised to Present Date. 
54 maps, illustratiug Political, Astruuomical, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devolved to the 
UIZZISM AND ITS KEY. 
History, Literature, Geography, Science, and Biography, making a capital companion for 
75 cents. 
daily conversations. 


cw Both Books in Cloth binding for $1.25. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. / 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Established by 


OME IMPORTANT ' 
NEW VOLUMES 


Will soon be added to the International 
Education Series that is now so widely 
and favorably known to the educational 
world. 

The teacher who has resolved to know 
more, and to take a higher rank, and is not 
already in possession of the International 
Education Series, is becoming a rarity. 

The inexperienced teacher needs it for 
preparation. The experienced teacher needs 
it for reference. The demands of the times 
require the high standard that it enables the 
teacher to reach. The weaklings that loiter 
in the path of progress must go to the wall. 

An arrangement is now in force by which 
any responsible teacher may obtain it at 
once. 

Send for particulars, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


Make the Body the Servant of the Mind. 


Physical Culture. 
Every school some day wil! adopt Physical Culture | 
All t achers shoula post themselves. 


THE BEST BOOK IS 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


Ry ANTON LEIBOLD, 
Phusical Director of Public Schools, Columbus, O. 
Bound in stiff paper cover. Price 65 cents, 
Address: 
SPAHR & GLENN, 
PRINTFRS’ HOUSE, 


Box AL, Columbus, O. 
French Songs and Games, 
With Musi, .. . §octs. per set. 
French Games : 
Diviaed Proverbs, 


Verbal Quartettes, §0 cts. per set. 
B. H+: RISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N. W. 


of Wholesale Prices. 


EUREKA!” 


Exclaimed Archimeves, when he found what he 
had long sought; and **“RUREKA” will every 
Teacher echo when the New Edition of 


MAY'S PHYSIOLOGY 


is seen. Full of illuttrations, PRINTED 
IN FIVE COLORS, beautifully done Fine 
paper. Clear type. Scientifically accurate in ail 
its details. 


STRONC, HANDSOME BINDING. 
MODERATE PRICE. 


eH If you want far avd awsy the best Text- 
book on Physivlogy, be sure to examine 


MAY'S PHYSIOLOGY. 


tH Will be published Sept. 25th, 1898. 


WM. WOOD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cinc'nnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue, 


SCHOOLKEEPING: How To Do It 


By HIRAM OKCUTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 


uo doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
t was designed. being well filled with practical sug- 
zestions op teaching, ae. and discipline, 
irawn from your long, varied. and successful experi- 
‘nee ae a teacher, 4 Adroae 


Mra. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. AMV MORRIS HOMANS. Dhtrector 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. (C0O., 3 Somersot &t.. Boston. 


WITHOUT A TEACHER, 


(EUREKA METHOD.) 


Winuer’s Eureka” Iustruc- 
tiem books do for you just whata 
nm teacher would de. With the 
Winner Instruction Book for any 
instrument, you can learn to play 
any simple, easy piece of music on 
that in trument as quickly as by 
employing a teacher once a 
week, 


Organ, 
Piano, 

Violin, 
Banjo, 

Cornet, 
Flute, 


You do not need to know anything 
about music, as these books teach all 
the rudiments, and explain ‘he mean- 
ing of all musical terms. They are 
very simple and FULLY ILLUS. 
TRATED. 


Besides the instruction pages, each 


Guitar, book contains nearly a hundred well- 
chosen pieces for that special instru- 
ment. This alone would cost from 

P iccolo, $2 00 to $3.00 if purchased separately. 
They are interded for pupils living 
Accordion, at a distance from the music teacher, 


or those whose means will not en- 
able them to employ one. 


Mandolin, 
Clatinet, 
Fife, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


In ordering ask for Winner's 
** Eureka”? Method, and state for 
what instrument it is wanted Any 
one of the volumes wiil be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications He Holt 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Gor Mt D. 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 


Rich stock of Imported and American Boo 
the Foreign and ‘Ancient Languages at 


SCHOENHOR, 
Importer. ublisher, and 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 
MA YNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
43,45, and 67 Bact nth St... New York, 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Lan e. 
MERRILL'’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD'S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books], 
MAVNAKD'S Knglish Classi¢é series. 
SHAW'S Physics by Kxperiment. 
ANDER ON'S Histories, 
THOMSUN'S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
A. 1. J.D. W 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 

ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawi 

nda - Course. parating ental and 
1. Union Arith. Course, Com ining } Written, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s and 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Kev to the Above. anow 


PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES 
from the Kuglish Classies, Witn Hints on 
Punctuation and Parsing. By mail, 30 cents. 
(Ready August 15 ) 

Common Works Difficult to Spell, 
A graded list «f 3500 words, Adopted by the 

best schools and business colleges. By mail, 24 cts. 

H, PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


HE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


Minerals, 
Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 
Relief Maps, 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY 


Send for Circular. 


, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Slxeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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